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The Silver Lining 
Shows Through 


YEARS AGO, sugar was just a commodity, scooped 
out of an open barrel. There was nv way for the 
consumer to distinguish between quality sugar 
and the inferior kinds. Clean retail handling 
was difficult. Dealers lost much through waste. 

Then came the vision of a better way to market 
sugar. The American Sugar Refining Company 
was a pioneer in packing su in clean, saz 
tary, exact-weight cartons a 
branded these with the nz 

anal advertising 


ftampaign. Other refin- 
4 sugar became popular. 
1929 industrial skies darkened. But, 
mino advertising never ceased. . . . And now, 
Domino greets the upturn in Desiness with 
maintained identity — with entrenched good- 
will — a splendid tribute to industrial courage, 
and the power of the printed word. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO + DETROIT 
LONDON * MONTREAL * BUENOS AIRES * SAO PAULO 
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FIRST in BOSTON : 


Ui this year the accepted way to buy advertising space in wooden 
Boston was to select the HERALD-TRAVELER to cover the most “It is 


responsive part of the market and some other paper to reach por rg 
article, 
the rest. This was a good general rule ion ae 


until circulation trends . . . recently . repudiat 


becoming more marked . . . changed nous tf 
the code 


the arithmetic. But ¥ 
and whe 
Today—according to the Publisher’s , Mr, 
statements for the six months ending PAI T oO eitos 
March 31, 1934—you have the HERALD- alii pay 
TRAVELER actually leading all the other _ r | ment-by 
dailies not only in Greater Boston but. AAV EC 7 
in the thirty-mile A. B. C. trading area ‘te pe 
as well . . . with its better-than-average — comes m™ 
market of nearly three million people. especiall 
That’s simple addition . . . with the ’ i 
quality of the HERALD-TRAVELER mar- ij pronged 


ket remaining the same. lines the 
and thei 





But it takes subtraction, now, to give 
you the circulation of what used to be 
the larger Boston newspapers. f Veale, n 

: departm: 
Circulation figures tell these plain facts Peet, de: 
—facts that now show the HERa.p- ergo 


Busin 
sands of 


into pre 
TRAVELER as “First IN Boston.” In 


total advertising, too, the HeERa.p- Last 
TRAVELER continues to lead all Boston in Chics 


newspapers as it has done for seven ; t le b 
consecutive years. —_ at the tw 
of the . 
importar 
: tion has 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. ee picture. 


New York Chicoge Detroit _ “ excellent 
Philedeiphie Sen Francisco conduct 


Advertising Representative: 


Waste 
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This Week 


OES business really pine to 
return to a bull market in 
wooden nutmegs? 

“It is unthinkable,” writes C. B. 
Larrabee, in this week’s leading 
article, “that any considerable num- 
ber of business men would like to 
repudiate the things that the va- 
rious trade practice provisions in 
the code call for.” 

But where does business stand ; 
and where does it go from here? 

Mr.- Larrabee has tapped the 
opinions of 100 executives; and, 
dividing about fifty-fifty between 
praise and denunciation of govern- 
ment-by-code, they have told him, 
frankly what they think. 

With the NRA’s entry into a 
new and important phase, it be- 
comes necessary for executives, and 
especially for the key men in in- 
dustry, to make up their minds. 

Business has come to a three- 
pronged fork. Mr. Larrabee out- 
lines the three possible choices— 
and their probable consequences. 

* * * 


Business finds itself among quick- 
sands of prices and profits. W. R 
Veale, manager of the toilet article 
department of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet, describes a plan by which his 
company is converting loss leaders 
into profit leaders. 

oS @ 


Last week was A.B.C. week 
in Chicago. It was fitting, there- 
fore, that Arthur Kudner, pres- 
ident of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
at the twentieth anniversary session 
of the A.B.C. should outline the 
important part that this organiza- 
tion has played in the advertising 
picture. In addition, he gave some 
excellent suggestions for future 
conduct and policies. 

* * * 

Waste in advertising? Yes! 

And from that take-off, Harry 


Tipper, executive vice-president of 
the American Manufacturers Ex- 
port Association, proceeds to point 
out that there is waste, also, in the 
operation of a steam engine, or of 
an electric motor, or of a truck. 
And because they are wasteful, 
shall we throw them away? But 
is there room in advertising for 
improvement? There is, says Mr. 
Tipper, in advertising technique. 
$e 2 


“As Justinian said, integrity is 
the foundation of character.” That 
might be the easy, opening sentence 
of a block of copy. But in his sec- 
ond sentence, the copy writer, so 
Arthur H, Little suggests, might 
find it difficult to hitch Justinian to 
a bottle of mineral oil. Worked 
up, as usual, Mr. Little hits out at 
the quoters—this under the title, 
“Save the Quotes for Dialog.” 

6 3 


A newcomer enters the field 
where graze the contented cows. 
The Golden State Company, Ltd., 
~~ in for evaporated milk. How 

> going? The answer, as de- 
a ed by Nathan Dan Danziger, 
was an unusual merchandising dis- 
play campaign. Mr. Danziger draws 
lively parallels between merchan- 
dising and football. The title: 
“Profit-Making Displays.” 

* * * 

From the educational phase, ad- 
vertising invoked by the Federal 
Housing Act now moves to the 


phase of brass tacks. More and 
more strongly, current copy is 
stressing sales points. 

**¢ 


Here is something new in agency 
organization. Campbell-Ewald an- 
nounces that it will operate a new 
Detroit agency, to be known as 
D. P. Brother & Company. The 
new company is staffed by former 
Campbell-Ewald executives and 
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will have access to Campbell- With a compact, single-unit 
Ewald facilities. But it will be as woodworking machine, General 
strictly and strenuous.a competitor Electric enters the hobby field 


of C-E as Chevrolet is of Pontiac. 
se @ 

Jack Hoffmann manages a Jewel 
food store in Chicago. He has 
studied store demonstrators—seen 
them come, do their stuff, pack 
their kits, and go. From the angle 
of the man behind the counter, and 
under the title, “Modern Ideas 
about Store Demonstrations,”’ he 
offers suggestions by which manu- 
facturers can make their demon- 
strations more profitable. 

* * * 


The direct-mailers’ road show 
played in Boston last week; and 
the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation elected to its presidency 
one of the three men especially 
credited with the road show’s suc- 
cess. The new president is Leon- 
ard J. Raymond, who also is pres- 
ident of Dickie-Raymond, Inc. At 
the Boston session, users of and 
spokesmen for other kinds of 
media told how they’re using di- 
rect mail in support. 


* * * Bauer & Black bring out a 
new lotion, called Velure * * * as 
entertaining a tale as it was six- 
teen years ago, there bobs up a 
yarn of big-league, competitive 
salesmanship—how Henry Ford and 
Harvey Firestone locked horns to 
sell a Santa Rosa Indian * * * 
Seagram’s urges whiskey drinkers 
to make theirs short * * * Bruns. 
wick teaches billiards * * * New 
England practically rocks with the 
revelation that Otto Grow Smokes 
Pippins. 
* * * 

This week, the Schoolmaster 
concerns himself with: Al Smith, 
as a writer of testimonials ; smaller 
shipments to encourage bigger or- 
ders; and other scholastic topics. 

a 

The editorials discuss ; the Pres- 
ident’s vagueness on monetary pol- 
icy; education via radio; A. B. C. 
week; a remarkable young man 
named Wesley Schuyler; and wis- 
dom, aged in the wood. 
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First six months, 1934 


125,362 


(NET PAID, A. B. C.) 


Advertising rates 
based on 


115,000 


Page rate per thousand 
the lowest in New Yorker history 


Circulation average 
the highest in New Yorker history 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 4Sth STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


———— 
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aimo 
The Journal a gain of 1,656,636 lines of adver- first, 
tising in the first nine months of 1934 over the re 
same period a year ago. This was nearly ten -- 

r 

times the gain of any other Milwaukee paper. day, 
° ° P dustr 

The Journal published 9,416,977 lines of paid ad- omin 
vertising—two and one-half times as much as the Po 
austr 

second paper. You should be using more Journal up 
space and getting more sales in Milwaukee! ee: 
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Now Comes Crisis in Trade 
Practice Agreements 


Industry, Weary and Harassed, Has Three Choices 
By C. B. Larrabee 


Rae the astute Bugs Baer said, “Richberg seems to 
have swung from price-fixing to the established American 
custom of every man for himself. The pendulum will swing 
so far the other way that Connecticut will return to prosperity 


on wooden nutmegs.” 


3ehind the sardonic humor of that remark lies a question that 
business must ask itself. Does it want to go back to a bull 


market in wooden nutmegs? 
do to keep the pendulum from 
making the wide swing? 

It is unthinkable that any con- 
siderable number of business men 
would like to repudiate the things 
that the various fair trade practice 
provisions in the codes stand for. 
Yet a great many business men are 
wearied beyond measure by the 
almost inextricable messes caused 
first, by too hasty inclusion of cer- 
tain trade practice provisions in 
the codes, and, second, by mal- 
administration of those provisions. 

President Roosevelt, on Mon- 
day, announced that he wants in- 
dustry to police itself. Somewhat 
ominously the newspaper reported 
that he was planning to give in- 
dustry “one more chance” to clean 
up chiseling practices. In any 
scheme of self-policing trade prac- 
tice provisions present at once the 
greatest opportunity for industrial 
good and also the greatest chance 
for business confusion. 

Recently I sent a letter to the 
presidents of 100 large corpora- 
tions, So far as possible, these 
letters were not sent to executives 
who are also members of code 
authorities. The executives were 
asked to tell frankly and confiden- 
tially whether the trade practice 
provisions in the codes under which 


If it does not, what can it 





their companies operated had been 
instrumental in improving condi- 
tions in their industries. 

The replies ranged from the 
most vigorous denunciation to al- 
most fulsome praise. Significantly 
enough, the replies were also 
divided about fifty-fifty between 
praise and denunciation. 

These letters present the frank 
opinion of leading industrialists. 
They indicate only too clearly that 
the fair trade practice provisions 
have fallen down wofully in a 
number of industries. On the other 
hand, they indicate hopefully that 
it is possible, where provisions are 
wisely chosen and well adminis- 
tered, to bring about a real ethical 
improvement in industries, 

Within the next few months 
every business operating under a 
code will find itself forced to clear 
its own mind as to its attitude 
toward fair trade practices, The 
NRA has just entered a new and 
important phase. The Government 
is contemplating serious revision of 
NRA policies, and is already send- 
ing up trial balloons to find out 
business sentiment. One of these 
balloons, labeled price-fixing, was 
shot at from all sides. 

So far as trade practice provi- 





ELF-INTEREST dominates mankind 
even beyond the primal urge for 
self-preservation. To most of us, the 
world’s doings are something to be 
weighed and measured in the light of 
their effect upon ourselves alone. 
Thus, a flood in China may be a very 


real thing to large numbers of Chinese, 
but not until we hear the river's waters 


running high past our own doorstep 
are we moved to real action. 


Patriotism and humanitarianism are 
noble, genuine emotions; but history 
records few instances of a citizen's 
clamoring for his own taxes to be in- 
creased, or for a neighbor’s street to 
be improved, at the expense of his own. 


The surest way to quicken human 
interest is to put your message in 
terms of the other fellow’s personal 
needs. Only the bald care a hoot for 
baldness remedies; only a musician can 
wax enthusiastic over counter-point 
and successive ninths. 


“Where do I come in?” is the uni- 
versal response to any proposal. 


Se «8 <-e 


The most successful advertising cam- 
paigns have been those which caught 
this spirit of self-interest. 


Music lessons have been sold, 
because they taught music, but 
cause they made the pupil somet 
he wanted to be, something he hai 
been before; because he believed ¢ 
would bring him popularity ani 
new sense of importance. 

Most people want to be pop 
They want to be important. 
want good looks, health, charm. 
want happiness and freedom f 
worry; they want futures for t 
children; luxury and leisure for ti 
wives. 


You could offer music to peopl 
the divine gift of genius, as the} 
liant force that gave the world 
names as Bach, Beethoven and Brah 


But you wouldn't interest asm 
people that way as you would if 
offered them music as a meats 
friendships, to more money, to p 
ble romance. 


2... & 2 


However fine your product, it 
value to the consumer only in 
it will do for bim. Quality, 
rights, and price are factors that 
before the specific demands of 
person singular. If a man thinks! 
do as well with a shirt that 





‘blue o 
Davis | 
Franco-/ 
and Pre 
Appleja 
and Ke! 
Lee Uni 
Murray 
© Noxz 
School « 


can with one that costs $2, he —_ cerely—that you'll do something defi- 
| buy the cheaper article—every nite to relieve my cares or improve my 
. The way to sell him a $2 shirt lot. Just tell me what your product 
ot to tell him it’s a better shirt, will do for ME!"’ 

that it’s a better shirt for bim, re 
huse it will do something for him 
t the cheaper shirt won't do. 


In planning any advertising, this 
agency has always sought one simple, 
the readers of advertising could fundamental human thing that would 
back, their statements would run = appeal to human beings. We should 
ut like this: “If you want my be glad to show any executive exam- 
ney, don’t talk to me in the abstract. ples of this appeal in action, and to 
pt tell me about manufacturing § show how many companies, using this 
esses, mathematical equations, or _ type of advertising, have been able to 
sets in Manchuria. Don't argue, maintain and actually increase their 
aten, or confound me with logic. sales, right through the darkest years 
of the depression. 


The following national advertisers are among 
the accounts served by Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.: 


‘blue coal’ ¢ Canadian Pacific Railways « Cocomalt ¢ Covo Shortening 
Davis Baking Powder * Dodge Brothers Motor Cars, Trucks, and Buses ¢ 
Franco-American Spaghetti e Gar Wood Industries Inc. ¢ Gillette, Auto-Strop 
and Probak Razors and Blades © Goodrich Silvertown Tires ¢ Hildick 
Applejack Brandy © Ironized Yeast ©* Kentucky Winners Cigarettes 
and Kentucky Club Tobacco ¢ Lea & Perrins Worcestershire Sauce *¢ 
Lee Union-Alls ¢ Lifebuoy Shaving Cream ¢ Lifebuoy Soap ¢ Arthur 
Murray School of Dancing * Nature's Remedy ¢ Nestle’s Milk Products 
* Noxzema ¢ Pennzoil * Rinso ¢ Standard Statistics © Tums ¢ U. S. 
School of Music ¢ Valspar Varnishes and Enamels © Wolverine Shoes. 
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sions are concerned, industry has 
three choices. 

The first is to junk trade prac- 
tice provisions altogether. It is 
doubtful if the Government would 
allow this to be done unless a tre- 
mendous amount of pressure is 
brought to bear. It is probable 
that even if there was strong 
sentiment for the junking of the 
provisions, there is still enough 
support for these provisions to 
keep them in codes. 

Second, is the possibility of 
clinging to present trade. practice 
provisions and administering them 
more stringently. 

The third choice is to modify 
these provisions and to eliminate 
so far as possible those which are 
at the present time unworkable and 
those that cause hopeless conflicts 
to the provisions of other codes. 

In the remote eventuality that 
the provisions were removed en- 
tirely, business leaders undoubt- 
edly would be the first to demand 
some Governmental co-operation in 
enforcing at least rudimentary fair 
trade practices, 


Outlook for Trade Practice 
Conferences 


Of course, there is always the 
Trade Practice Conference, but in 
spite of the often surprising bene- 
fits of these Conferences, the fact 
remains that they were not widely 
employed, nor, frequently, did they 
really eliminate some of the most 
damaging practices. 

Therefore, if trade practice pro- 
visions are taken out of the codes, 
business must ask that the Trade 
Practice Conference idea be radi- 
cally modified so as to become more 
immediately useful or else demand 
the setting up of some other mech- 
anisms to accomplish just what the 
Conferences were supposed to. 

This point is more or less aca- 
demic at the present time because 
nothing in sight would lead one to 
believe that there will be any con- 
certed effort to eliminate all trade 
practice provisions from codes. 
Nor, in spite of the pious wishes 
of a number of business men, does 
there seem to be any immediate 
prospect that the NRA will be tied 
up and thrown overboard. 
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The question of whether busi- 
ness will want to cling to present 
fair trade practice provisions may 
also be academic inasmuch as it is 
quite possible that the Government 
will insist upon keeping them, or 
at least a large part of them. 

In any consideration of trade 
practice provisions it is essential 
that the business recognize that 
these provisions fall pretty gen- 
erally into two great classes. Be 
tween these classes is a kind of 
No Man’s Land where they merge 
and intermingle, so it is often dif- 
ficult to decide just where some of 
them belong. 

On the one side are those provi 
sions which Lincoln F ilene has de- 
fined as “economic.” It is here 
that we find violations determined 
by whether or not they live up to 
certain price-fixing or price main- 
tenance provisions in the codes. 

It seems significant to me that 
out of the letters received from 
presidents in denunciation of codes, 
all but two came from industries 
operating under codes with price- 
fixing or maintenance provisions in 
them. 

On the other hand, most of the 
praise of codes came from those 
industries where the trade practice 
provisions have nothing to do with 
price and are simple and easily ad- 
ministered efforts to get at a few 
of the more important and costly 
unethical practices. 

Therefore, it would seem that 
the problems of those businesses 
where trade practice provisions are 
tied up with price is to find some 
method of stringent administration, 
or else to eliminate the price-fixing 
element. 

_ Right here it is well to empha- 
size the difference between price- 
fixing and open-price agreement. 
The two are quite different, al- 
though frequently muddy thinking 
tries to lump them together. 
Business Guards Its 

Quid pro Quo 

It is obvious from the storm of 
protests that met Mr. Richberg’s 
trial balloons that business is far 
from ready to do away with price- 
fixing provisions. After all, in the 

(Continued on page 96) 
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A UNIQUE development in ad- 

vertising agency practice may 
be read into an announcemnt is- 
sued by Henry T. Ewald, president 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
following completion of the organ- 
ization which will operate D. P. 
Brother & Company, new Detroit 
agency. The new agency is made 
up of former Campbell-Ewald ex- 
ecutives and will have at its dispo- 
sal Campbell-Ewald facilities. 

Just as General Motors and other 
companies have competing units, so 
the dual agency set-up offers an 
opportunity to operate with water- 
tight compartments, even though 
the agencies are financially the 
same. They will regard each other 
as competitors, just as Chevrolet 
or Pontiac compete for the patron- 
age of prospective car buyers. 

Of course agency practice has 
seen instances where competing ac- 
counts are handled within one or- 
ganization. Everything is done to 
keep the working plans on one ac- 
count unknown to those respon- 
sible for the other account. The 
two groups working separately will 
lean over backward in keeping 
their respective plans and relations 


— 


Wesson Oil Appoints 
Two Agencies 

og Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Com- 
New Orleans, has appointed 
aiins & Holden, Inc., New York, and 
the Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, New 
Orleans, to handle its advertising ac- 
count jointly. During separate periods 
these agencies had previously handled 

this account individually. 

s . o 


Join Ruthrauff & Ryan 
Ellis J. Travers, Seemetie director of 

ee and assistant sales manager 
of Nash Motors. has joined Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc., as account executive at 
the Toit office. 

Edward L. Dunham has been ap- 

inted to the radio staff of the New 
York office of this agency. He has 
been with the National Broadcasting 
Company since 1929 as general produc- 
tion man. 


. . 
Boone Represents 
“Wisconsin News” 


The Rodney E. Boone Organization 


has been appointed to represent the 
Milwaukee Wise isconsin News nationally. 





Dual Agency Set-up 


+ 


12 


with their clients to themselves. 

The Detroit. venture would seem 
to be an attempt to bring about an 
even more clearly marked line of 
delineation. Because competitors 
don’t sit in the same office, but sit 
in different places, so the agencies 
will have offices of their own and 
their separate personnel. Yet, closely 
followi the philosophy which 
guides “General Motors, the affil- 
iated agency will have the advan- 
tages of the general research and 
service functions of the parent or- 
ganization. 

Former Campbell-Ewald execu- 
tives who constitute the new agency 
are headed by Mr. Brother and 
include W. O. Floing, Frank \ 
Kane, A. J. Feinberg, R. K. 
monds, Clarence Hatch, Jr., oe 
Carl Georgi, Jr. Offices have been 
established on the eighth floor of 
the General Motors Building. 

The new agency, Mr. Ewald 
states, will be entirely independent 
and self-contained from a creative 
and production standpoint. It has 
at its disposal Campbell-Ewald’s 
nation-wide facilities such as branch 
offices, outdoor radio and market- 
ing research departments. 


+ 
Crowell Advances J. A. Welch 
J. A. Welch has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The Crowell Pub- 


lishing Company, New York, according 
to an announcement received from Frank 
Braucher, vice-president. Mr. Welch 
has been with Crowell for the last six- 
teen years, first as a salesman on the 
Woman’s Home Companion, of which 
he later became Eastern advertising 
manager. Since 1923 he has been adver- 
tising manager of that publication. 


General Foods Advances Ingram 


James Ingram, since 1932 manager of 
the Philadelphia sales district of the 
General Foods Sales Company, Inc., 
has been promoted to the New York 
headquarters staff where he will be asso- 
ciated with Carl Whiteman, vice- presi- 
dent, in all phases of the company’s 
sales and merchandising activities. _ 
Ingram joined the Postum Com 


parent division of General Foo ‘C 
1925. 
s . . 
Waggett Joins Muench 
Frank G. Waggett has joi C. 


Wendel Muench “< Company, Chicas. 
advertising agency. 
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Pious Copy Writing 


In Eradicating Rush Production, Mote Than Prayer Is Needed, 
. This Agent Thinks ino 


Tuos. M. Bowers ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

T. Harry Thompson’s salutary 
message* in Printers’ INK is more 
of a plea than a threat. To mend 
the ways of the big, bad sales and 
advertising managers, it should 
have been a scare story, rather 
than a prayer. A few examples of 
last-minute copy (the weirdest on 
file) might have penetrated the 
consciences of even this callous 
crowd. 

Perhaps it is against agency 
tradition to quote anything bearing 
an advertiser’s O.K., except in a 
spirit of worship. This is the wrong 
kind of piety; it was not Elijah’s, 
nor Wycliffe’s, nor Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s. At least one feeble voice 
must be lifted, or the stone gods 
will-be forever deaf, 

The rushest of rush copy (out- 
side the department stores) is usu- 
ally railroad travel text. This is 
because a railroad advertising de- 
partment starts on the manuscript 
of the next tirne-table as soon as 
the current one is- off the press. 
Each of them goes parftly out of 
date the day after publication; 
consequently, the next one is never 
released until the last minute. Soon 
this habit penetrates to other rail- 
road copy; it is never O.K’d. until 
nearly too late. This is one of the 
excuses for the curious Choctaw 
one often reads in travel literature. 

Your correspondent was once 
retained to modernize a transconti- 
nental railroad’s** library of tour 
booklets. It covered the Rockies 
and nearly all the remainder of the 
more picturesque West. To the 
trained eye, the prevalence of the 
word “cyclorama” in each chapter 
is a key-symptom; it means that a 


; * “Hurry Up Copy and Its Evils,” 
by T. Ha Thompson, Printers’ Ink, 


September 20, 1934. 
** Union Pacific. 
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word-butcher has been told to 
break time records with an alpha- 
betical glossary, “Cyclorama” is an 
idiom of guidebook patois, and is 
found here else. In the present 
case, it had been sprayed on with 
a salt shaker. Like this: 

“As we attain the forbidding sum- 
mit of this precipitous eminence, 
what an inspirational spectacle 
greets the eye! What transcendent 
distances! What kaleidoscopic col- 
orings!. What an overwhelming 
cyclorama! Denizens of the realm 
of Faerie, on glimpsing this 
Elysium, would have annexed it 
for revel arid disport.” 


A Re-teading Would 
Have Saved It 


It reads like faerie-talk. But, if 
its creator had given time for 
re-reading, he would certainly have 
paused to cleanse it. To justify 
deletions, your correspondent re- 
minded the department that the as- 
cent of a mountain’ had often been 
described béfore, afid - sometimes 
with power and brevity. A classic 
example is the last cae of 
Deuteronomy, which has vividness 
and drama to move the worst, cynic, 
but. hardly a word, outside of 
proper names, is over two syMables 


ong. 

Incidentally, the most terrifying 
line in alf’Shakespeare (according 
to some of the seasoned critics) 
consists entirely of one-syjlable 
words: “For..in that sleep of 
death,” etc. 

The rush-copy plague, as men- 
tioned above, is found in its most 
malignant form in department 
stores. When prices change be- 
tween editions of the same day and 
whole advertisements are revised 
by phone to the papers, copy-butch- 
ers get used to glossaries, just as 
galley-slaves got used to bench- 
fetters. In one of the largest State 
Street (Chicago) stores,* famous 





* Mandel Brothers. 
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One of the immeasurable ad- 


vantages of newspaper advertis- 
ing is its utter flexibility .. . 


The overnight speed with which 
it can be put into action to 
capitalize a sales opportunity . . . 


The equal facility with which 
it can be shifted to some other 
strategic point where immedi- 


ate pressure is needed. 


But in either case, newspaper 
advertising affords the quick, 
direct action so vital to selling 


success. 


In addition, good newspapers have 
the great advantage of being able 
to know and to show, with 


CALL THE 


RODNEY E. 


accuracy and with timeliness, 
exactly what are the sales poten- 
tialities of the particular areas 


each one serves. 


For years, it has been the policy 
of the 26 Hearst newspapers 
represented by the Rodney E. 
Boone Organization to capitalize 
this advantage to the fullest 
degree. 


To that end, a staff of highly 
trained market analysts con- 
stantly studies the buying habits 
and the buying power of the 15 
areas which these newspapers 
serve . . . and makes the true 
facts quickly and easily avail- 


able to all. 


BOONE MAN 


BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
NEW YORK 


Chicago Detroit 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
ee 


Rochester 
Los Angeles 


Cleveland Boston 
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mainly for women’s wear, we had 
a printed list of adjectives; e. g., 
saucy, scintillating, seasonable, se- 
date, sensational, serviceable, sleek, 
smart, snappy, sportive, stylish, 
svelte. Unlisted words were tabu. 
For headline phrases, for use at 
fall and spring openings, we had 
“Auspiciously Inaugurating the Im- 
pending Vogue,” “Authoritatively 
Foreshadowing the Coming Mode,” 
and even worse. This was some 
years ago, but language was mech- 
anized even then. 

There is less system, but nearly 
as much haste, in grinding out in- 
dustrial copy against the clock— 
mainly trade paper. There is a 
superstition that last-minute data 
from road salesmen may call for 
modifications in scheduled inser- 
tions already under the wire. So 
the copy man writes by code and 
formula, because it’s quicker—at 
least, he did in an outfit* manu- 
facturing transmission machinery, 
gears, speed-reducers, and similar 
things, where I ruined a short part 
of my life as advertising manager. 
To plug any kind of mechanical 
contraption, every unit in the long- 
est rubber-stamp vocabulary seemed 
to find room in a few agate lines: 

“Years of intensive study of 
modern industrial requirements 
have developed to perfection our 
unrivaled facilities for the scientific 
design and construction of a su- 
perior line of appliances whose 
merit is self-evident to the trained 
intelligence of the most exacting 
technical expert. Self-lubricating 
and self-maintaining. Maximum ef- 
ficiency with minimum overhead, 
upkeep and depreciation.” Nothing 


* W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., 
Chicago. 


— 


New Account to Foley 
The advertising account of the Penn- 
sylvania Warehousing & Safe Deposit 
ompany, Philadelphia, has been placed 
with The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of that city. Newspaper 
advertising is being used. 


Dreer Seeds to Ayer 


Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Philadelphia, 
seed house, has placed its advertising 
account with N. . Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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left out, except “eventually—why 
not now?” 

The question is sometimes raised 
whether rubber stamps and bro- 
mides are really a blemish in copy 
that is planned to promote mass- 
consumption of low-priced, small- 
unit merchandise. To this clientele, 
rubber stamps are epigrams; they 
don’t know what a bromide is. 

I think this is a fallacy. If you 
ask a member of this crowd to 
name a typical, standard bromide, 
he cannot do it. But, when he has 
met the same ones often, and finds 
a whole swarm of them in the same 
piece of text, he realizes that this 
is no spontaneous utterance of con- 
viction; it is a recitation by a 
monologist who does not believe 
what he says. So he dismisses it all 
as bunk, although he cannot ana- 
lyze its insincerities, or identify a 
single unit of the formula. 

Of course, there are one or two 
hoary gag words that the blindest 
recognize; there is the outworn 
“service,” whose insincere uses 
would awaken skepticism in a 
cataleptic. A Mid-Western railroad, 
now ninety-six years old, em- 
bellished the first of its 1933 
World’s Fair broadsides with this: 
“Serving since 1838. From a cen- 
tury ago, service has been our big 
idea. The same Spirit of Service 
today has made us an outstanding 
example of what service really is.” 

These griefs will never be wholly 
cured. Frequent adjurations by 
prophets like Mr. Thompson may 
bring many advertisers to a holier 
state of mind; for those whose 
clients remain unregenerate we can 
only pray for patience to bear their 
cross. 

B. W. WItiams. 


+ + 


St. Louis Agency Appointed 


_The Chance Company, Centralia, Mo. 
piston rings and utility supplies, has ap- 
pointed the Oakleigh R. Erench Agency, 
St. Louis, to handle its advertising. 
Business papers and direct mail wil! be 
used. 

o . . 


Joins Erwin, Wasey 

Harry Thomas, formerly with the 
San Francisco office of Emil Brisacher 
and Staff, has joined the San Francisco 
office of Erwin, Wasey & Company. 
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How Colgate Stabilizes Retail 
Prices and Profits 


New Plan Makes Loss Leaders Profit Leaders 
By W. R. Veale 


Manager, Toilet Article Department, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


E have put an end to 

the retail price “fiction” 
which has long been confus- 
ing to consumers, costly to 
retailers and a curse which 
manufacturers have put upon 
themselves. By that I mean 
the sort of retail pricing which 
puts “50¢” on the package or 
in the advertising of an article 
which everybody knows is cus- 
tomarily sold over the counter 
at 39 cents. 

Retail prices that were a 
mere pretense never belonged 
at any time, and they became a 
sore spot with greater propensities 
for mischief under the long exist- 
ing conditions of generally reduced 
purchasing power. 

In effect, advertised retail prices 
of toilet goods have been on un- 
steady stilts, in many cases well 
above what the public would or 
could pay. Naturally, the retailer 
has cut the daylight out from un- 
der them, and the predatory price 
cutter has blasted out something 
even below that. 

We have simply brought retail 
prices down to bed-rock, going 
about this so thoroughly that the 
price-cutter’s alibi is removed by 
the consumer’s demonstrated will- 
ingness to take the goods at the 
new standard price levels. 

In brief, we have done this by 
putting the advertised prices down 
to the actual, going, retail market 
prices, and in a number of instances 


to new low prices. We have thus 
relieved the retailer of the neces- 
sity of cutting prices to move the 
goods, for we ourselves have 
brought these prices down to or 
below what might be called the 
“traditional” retail levels for vari- 
ous items. In addition, we have 
backed up the retailer with a de- 
cisive weight of consumer adver- 
tising, both in publications and on 
the air, which features the new 
retail prices, as well as with effec- 
tive merchandising displays also 
featuring honest-to-goodness prices 
right through to the consumer. 

Most important, we have assured 
the retailer of an adequate profit 
at the going retail price level by 
lowering our list prices to permit 
him to make 33% per cent gross 
profit. To help stabilize those prof- 
its, we have suggested “minimum” 
prices which are not more than 10 
per cent off the regular prices. In 
order that every retailer may stand 
on an equal footing with all others, 
we sell direct to all who have an 
adequate credit rating, and at one 
price to all, large or small. More- 
over, we pay the Federal Excise 
Tax on all products, and we 
pay the freight as well on all 
direct shipments, whether the order 
is for a minimum shipment or a 
carload. 

These steps, while they may be 
a new departure in toilet goods 
pricing, seem to us to have been 
the ones naturally suggested by 
the difficulties we set out to over- 
come. They are the result of the 
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Typical Colgate druggists’ 


“ostrich” lifting his head up out of 
the sand, clearing his eyes and 
looking the equivocal price situa- 
tion squarely in the face. 

Our new price and profit stabili- 
zation policy was put into effect 
in January of this year. Every 
month since then sales have re- 
corded steady gains. But the most 
convincing proof of the pudding is 
furnished by the selling experi- 
ences of retailers themselves. We 
have letters from individual drug- 
gists who have doubled and trebled 
and even quintupled their sales of 
certain items, such as tooth paste, 
when they have used our displays. 
Actual ten-day tests in 146 stores 
have shown that, with the full aid 
of our window and interior dis- 
plays, 137 of these stores have more 
than doubled their sales of Colgate 
and Palmolive products. 

The most satisfying thing from 
the retailer’s viewpoint is the fact 
that former, so-called “loss lead- 
ers” have become, in fact, profit 
leaders. For our “fair play policy” 
—as it is called in promotion to 
dealers—looks as much to profit 
stabilization as to price stabiliza- 
tion. 

As we see it, the only difference 
between price stabilization and 
profit stabilization is that under a 
profit stabilization plan the manu- 
facturer makes it possible for the 
retailer to sell the manufacturer’s 
merchandise at a price stabilized 


attractively 





window display, with prices featured at 
low levels 


high enough above the retailer's 
cost to yield a legitimate profit to 
the retailer, whereas price stabili- 
zation alone may be profitable to 
the manufacturer, and may or may 
not be profitable to the retailer. 
Much has been said and printed 


about price stabilization; practi- 
cally nothing about profit stabiliza- 
tion. But what good does it do a 
retailer to have price stabilization 
without profit? 

On this point, it has always 
seemed to me that in any proper 
manufacturer-dealer relationship, 
the manufacturer should regard his 
responsibility toward the dealer 
who sells his goods in some such 
light as he regards his responsibili- 
ties toward those who are more di- 
rectly in his service—that is, his 
employees. No employee may be 
expected to give his best without a 
fair wage; neither may any dealer 
be expected to operate as a live 
outlet for the products of any man- 
ufacturer who denies him a fair 
profit. And quite often it happens, 
also, that the manufacturer must 
protect the dealer, as he would an 
employee, from the consequences 
of mistaken efforts. He also has the 
same responsibility to guide and as- 
sist him toward greater efficiency. 

We made a start toward aiding 
the dealer, therefore, with our own 
selling force. In July, 1933 our 
salesmen were called together in 
regional meetings. And I fired the 
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LEADERS 


in Chicago 


For more than fifty years the 
people of Chicago have decreed 
first place to The Chicago Daily 
News . . . by taking it daily into 
their homes . . . by according it 
the fullest measure of their con- 
fidence and support. 


in Coverage 


The Daily News home cover- 
age totals 53% among those 
407,844 families who pay at 
least $34.00 per month rent and 
who represent more than two- 
thirds of the city’s buying power. 


in Lineage 


During the past fifteen years 
The Chicago Daily News has 
published over 40,000,000 lines 
more display advertising than 
the second Chicago daily paper. 
It leads today by a still greater 
margin than in 1929 ... sub- 
stantial proof that it is the first 
in results for the advertiser. 








































THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW 
YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 
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whole 175 of them. That was the 
first step, and it had to be drastic 
in the nature of things. Standing 
up before them, with watch in 
hand, I let it sink in for thirty sec- 
onds. Then I told them something 
like this: 

“Now, beginning at 2 o'clock to- 
day, you are re-hired on a new job. 
Your old job was to sell the re- 
tailer a bill of goods. From now 
on your job is to sell our products 
right through to the consumer! In 
a sense, you now have two jobs 
and double the responsibility. 

“First—your job is to sell the re- 
tailer only enough to last him until 
your next call. 

“Second—your job is to get dis- 
plays in the windows, in the stores, 
to get the goods out from under 
the counters, out of stockrooms, 
and on the counters, and—more 
than that—to show the retailer how 
they can be sold to the consumer. 

“Your old job was a half-way 
job; from now on you have got to 
go the whole way.” 


Prices Tested Experimentally 
in Advance 


It may be interesting to re- 
capitulate the steps in our “Profit 
Stabilization” plan, particularly 
as to the merchandising and 
advertising angles which brought 
results that effectively “sold” 
the retailers as to the bene- 
fits they might reap now and over 
a period of years. 

1. Reducing regular advertised 
prices on all principal products. 
We put the emphasis first upon 
our dental cream, with the new re- 
duced prices of the two sizes fea- 
tured in every magazine advertise- 
ment and in our radio “House 
Party” program. A frontal attack 
was made upon sales resistance, 
particularly ‘to win new users, by 
means of a “double your money 
back” guarantee. This was played 
up in newspaper advertising which 
reached an additional 14,000,000 
families throughout the United 
States, along with monthly adver- 
tisements in leading women’s publi- 
cations. Reduced prices on shaving 
cream, shampoo, etc., were an- 
nounced in advertising at the same 
time. 
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This was followed, beginning 
August 11, with full-page, four-col- 
or advertisements on our Cashmere 
Bouquet toilet soap, featuring the 
reduced retail price, in four na- 
tional magazines. 

2. Reducing list prices. On all 
items list prices were made so 
as to show the retailer who buys 
direct 3344 per cent gross profit at 
the newly reduced prices. 

3. Suggesting minimum prices 
not more than 10 per cent off regu- 
lar prices. To help stabilize prices, 
our suggested minimum price for 
a 20-cent item is 18 cents; for 
25-cent items, 23 cents; for 35-cent 
items, 33 cents; for 50-cent items, 
47 cents; etc. Since we have 
brought regular prices down to a 
lower level, we believe that a 10 
per cent leeway is entirely suffi- 
cient. In fact, thousands of drug- 
gists have proved, in the last six 
months, that they can get a satis- 
factory volume of business on our 
products at what are now the 
everyday prices. They have found 
it unnecessary to sell at the sug- 
gested minimum prices. 

4. Having only one price to 
everybody. No favoritism is shown 
to any purchaser, large or small, 
under our one-price policy, and in 
no way does any druggist who buys 
direct have any advantage over an- 
other. We pay, not only the Fed- 
eral Excise tax, but also the freight 
on direct shipments, 

5. Getting retailers to feature 
products at regular prices. We help 
retailers to stabilize profits by con- 
stantly endeavoring to get them to 
put the emphasis on regular rather 
than minimum prices. Sales helps 
of various sorts are given free with 
various sized orders. ° 

One of the most popular sales 
helps is the new “mass merchan- 
dise” window display which repro- 
duces life-size and in full color, 
$205 worth (at list prices) of 
Colgate-Palmolive products, eight- 
een in all, and all plainly marked 
with price tags. With adequate in- 
side store displays, this merchan- 
diser has produced sales results 
already mentioned. 

_We also supply a new open floor 
display which occupies only 3% 
square feet of floor space, and by 
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Why Detroi 








Automobile Industry’s Revival 
Reveals Detroit a Champion 
In Recovery 


Automobile production for the first eight months of 19 
shows a 54% increase over 1933. Detroit-made cars partic 
larly—those built within the Greater Detroit area—show thé 
healthiest increases in sales. All of which, of course, make 
Detroit very happy. Add to these cheering automotive figure 
a 26% increase in employment over a year ago and you w 
know why Detroit feels optimistic. 

Optimistic Detroit makes a great market! Detroit 
when they feel good, spend money readily. Anyway, Detroit 
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® America’s FOURTH market—and that’s reason enough for 
our advertising campaign here. Moreover, Detroit offers 
nusual advertising advantages. Here is a city where you can 
each practically all the purchasing power homes with one 
ewspaper. Detroit News circulation increases with the 
crease in income. Detroit News circulation is concentrated 

the trading area and in the financially able homes of that 
rea. That’s why The News carries as much retail adver- 
sing as both other Detroit papers combined and why it is 
“@ HIRD in total advertising in the country. 


The Detroit News 


Bev York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
A. KLEIN, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St. J. EB. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan 
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The cash register advertising—the yardstick that infallibly 
measures a newspaper's ability to produce—is retail ad- 
vertising. And in Los Angeles, whether skirts be long 
or short, the Los Angeles Times is as it has been for decades 
the foremost retail medium. Times’ retail linage lead 
for the first 9 months of 1934: 18% over the largest 
afternoon paper, 28% over the second morning paper. 
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actual test moves more merchan- 
dise per square foot than any dis- 
play of its kind ever used. It is spe- 
cially designed for inside tie-up 
with our mass merchandise window 
display. A back card lists all the 
items on display and their prices, 
and this list is repeated on the 
sides of the display. 

To help the druggist to use his 
counter space to best advantage, we 
also furnish feature-sale price card 
index and individual price cards 
for all our items. Soap tables and 
counter display baskets have helped 
bring the soap business back to 
thousands of drug stores. 

Last, but not the least effective, 
handbills featuring “toilet goods 
economy sale” are supplied free, 
ready for imprinting of the drug- 
gist’s name. 

Since I have mentioned the sat- 
isfying retail sales results, it goes 
without saying that the plan has 
won the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of retail druggists. At the re- 
cent annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Drug- 
gists we distributed a leaflet which 
briefly presented the salient points 
of the foregoing “price and profit 
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stabilization plan,” and it produced 
a great deal of favorable comment 
among the members. 

But there is another party at in- 
terest, whom I should not fail to 
mention—the consumer. What does 
the consumer think of the price 
muddle which has resulted in his, 
or her, entering one store and 
paying 39 cents for an article which 
has been nationally advertised with 
no mention of price, and later 
making a second purchase in an- 
other store and paying 50 cents? 
The second dealer may protest that 
50 cents is the standard price and 
he cannot afford to sell for less. 
The consumer’s resentment turns 
first against the retailer who 
doesn’t cut prices. Next time his 
store is passed by. But what is the 
feeling toward the manufacturer 
whose goods are hawked at widely 
variant prices? 

Will not the reaction to an 
honest-to-goodness retail price nat- 
urally be greater consimer confi- 
dence in the manufacturer and his 
product? We do not know. But 
we think that both the retailer and 
the manufacturer will stand in a 
more favorable light. 
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A.N.A. Convention Plans 


THE annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of National Adver- 


tisers will be held at Atlantic City, 
November 19, 20 and 21. R. J. 
Flood, of the Gulf Refining Com- 


pany, is chairman of the program 
committee, 

Topics to be discussed will in- 
clude sales promotion, copy test- 
ing and radio, Opening sessions 
will be closed to all but members 


_ 


Block Represents Bridgeport Papers 
Paul Block and Associates, it is an- 
nounced by Edward Flicker, —y" of 
the Post = Company, have beer 
appointed nation a hl , 4 
sentatives of the Brid 
Bridgeport Telegram onl Eaicat 
Sunday Post. 


but, beginning with a luncheon on 
November 20, at which Willard M. 
Kiplinger will speak, the balance 
of the meeting including the an- 
nual banquet will be open to in- 
vited publishers, advertising agents 
and others. 

The study on agency compensa- 
tion, it is expected, will have been 
published, and undoubtedly will be 
discussed. 
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Advanced by Trade Ways 


Carroll Y. Belknap, for the last five 
penas vice- penta of Trade-Ways, Inc., 

ew York, has elected executive 
vice-president. W. R. Jenkins, Femgg med 
manager of the Chicago office, has been 
elected secretary, with headquarters in 
New York. 





“Make Mine Short” 


OT often does a manufacturer 

advertise that his product is a 
luxury. Not often does he urge 
consumers to consume the product 
with moderation. 

But shortly, 150 newspapers will 
carry an attention-stopping adver- 
tisement—four columns by 189 
lines—signed by Seagram’s and 
headlined : 


We who make whiskey 
say 
“DRINK MODERATELY” 


Copy excerpts: 

“On one point all connoisseurs 
in the art of enjoyable living are 
clear. The lasting enjoyment of the 
pleasure of life depends on mod- 
eration... . 

“A situation exists today that re- 
quires us both to take an honest, 
serious look at the future. 

“Our stake in that future is clear 
—our part in an industry in which 
we have held an honored position 
for seventy-seven years. 

“Your stake is of vital concern. 
It involves not only your health, 
your money expenditures, and your 
enjoyment of life—but a principle 
that is the very core and fibre of 
American history and tradition— 
your personal liberty.” 

The text goes on to counsel 
moderation. It closes with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“We feel sure that you will 
agree with us that the desirable 
way of life is thoughtful, informed 
by experience, guided by common 
sense. Realizing this, we feel sure 
that you will prefer moderation in 
the enjoyment of the finest to the 
empty satisfaction that follows 
profusion of the second-rate.” 

Throughout Seagram advertis- 
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Joins Mogensen 

Edmond Kelly has joined the San 
Francisco. sales staff of M. Mogen- 
sen .&-Company, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative. He formerly was advertisi- 
ing . manager of the Pacific Seaboard 
Airlines, 


ing, the moderation theme is to 
continue. Frank R. Schwengel, 
vice-president of the Seagram- 
Distillers Corporation, tells Print- 
ERS’ INK: 

“Although plans for our adver- 





We who mats whiskey 


“Drink Micsiniinis 
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tising have not been completed, we 
do know that this same appeal will 
be carried throughout. We shall 
continue to point out that nothing 
can endanger Repeal so gravely as 
can immoderation. 

“To the extent that we hope to 
protect the industry against bad- 
will, our policy is selfish. But we 
hope, also, to contribute something 
to public well-being.” 


_ 


Utilities Name Houck 


The East Tennessee Light and Power 
Company and the Tennessee Eastern 
Electric Company, Bristol, Tenn., have 
rotated Houck & Company, Roanoke, 

advertising agency, to handle their 
advertising. 
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Among New York City women paying 
over $5 for shoes The New York Times on 
Sunday is read in the homes of 25 per 
cent more per advertising dollar than any 
evening newspaper and 62 per cent more 
per advertising dollar than any other 
Sunday newspaper. This is shown by the 
Polk Consumer Census. 
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Brunswick Teaches Billiards 


ANP now come billiard pros to 
teach consumers of billiard 
balls and tables and cues and chalk 
how to achieve a draw-shot without 
burying the cue tip between 

the felt and the slate. 

In current, full-page 
space, the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company 
presents Willie Hoppe, bil- 
liard ace, as one of a num- 
ber of outstanding players 
whose technique, illustrated 
with photographs, is de- 
scribed in a free booklet 
that will be sent to senders 
of the coupon. 

The text-book, titled “The 
Complete Fundamentals of 
Billiards,” is described by 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
as something verging on 
epoch-making. “Never be- 
fore,” the copy declares, 

“has an understanding of 


the game been so simpli- 
fied.” 

A sample lesson, repro- 
duced in the display page, 
discloses how to form the 


“bridge,” an operation that 
is detailed, step by step, 
through four phases. 

The display text stresses 
billiards for relaxation, and for 
health. 

“You owe yourself the relaxa- 
tion, the ‘getting away’ from every- 
day cares that this fascinating 
game can give you. You will find 
an absorbing new interest in learn- 
ing how to use the cue properly— 
how to use ‘English’—and you 
learn the fundamentals of those 
dazzling shots that really are easy 
when you know how. 

“The Brunswick-Balke Collender 
Co. has joined with the National 
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Tracy-Locke-Dawson Adds 

Three to Staff 
oe W. Edwards has joined the Dallas 
ce of Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  Inc., 
agency, as account executive. Jack 

| lers and Richard E. Snyder have 


joined the —— department of 
the Dallas office. 


“Learn the Game” 


+ 


Billiard Association to secure for 
you the teaching of the world’s 
leading pros... . 

“Remember, you need buy noth- 








is this copy’s cue 


ing in order to play billiards—no 
special clothing—no equipment. In 
the modern, well-equipped billiard 
rooms near you—in your club or 
Y. M. C. A.—you can play at once 
and any time you feel like playing.” 

Brunswick offers the instruction 
book free. “Brunswick pays the 
substantial publishing cost for you. 
For a short time, the coupon will 
be accepted as full payment. Send 
the coupon now before the supply 
of books is exhausted, and your 
copy will be sent by return mail.” 
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“Open Road for Boys” 
Appoints N. J. Peabody 

Nelson J. Peabody has been appointed 
advertising director of the Open Road 
for Boys, Boston. His headquarters will 
be in New York. He was 
vertising director of The 
Monthly and House Beautiful. 
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A swift shifty runner is an asset to any 
team. So is a good kicker. So is a good 
passer. But the triple-threat—the man who 


can run AND kick AND pass—ah, there's 
the answer to an Old Grad's prayer. 


Te TELEGRAM-GAZETTE is a triple-threat medium 
able to forward your sales through any part of the con- 
sumer line at any point on the Worcester field. It covers 
the city AND the suburbs—the masses AND the classes— 
the avenue AND the street—the glass-topped desk AND 
the turret lathe. 





Of all homes in Worcester and the average 
18-mile suburban trading area (population 
433,287) which every day receive a Worcester 
daily paper, the Telegram-Gazette covers 


MORE SIX DAYS 
THAN 85 QO EVERY WEEK 


The Telegram and Gazette are preferred for news, depended 
upon for buying information, by families of every class in 
every section of the Worcester city and suburban market. 


stioseced aseks 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Do You Welcome Over- 
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In YOUR morning mail is an unexpected 
piece of business—an over-the-transom or- 
der, from an unheard-of source. Every live 
business gets an occasional one. 

Although you cannot depend on transom orders 
for volume, you welcome them as a sign that your 
reputation has gone beyond your cultivated field; 
that good friends are speaking a word for you; 
that someone has, unknown to you, looked up 


your record and found it sound. 


If your national ad- 
vertising is adequate, it 
explains many such 
cases, for it, more than 
any other force, carries 
reputations beyond rou- 
tine channels; reminds 
friends of your strong 
points; prompts quiet 
investigations of your 
product and your record. 


Adequate advertising 
is the profitable way to 
reach unknown and un- 
suspected sources of busi- 
ness, as well as known 
markets. 


To stay in business 
you must go where busi- 
ness is known to exist. 
But to grow, you must 


“Nation’s Business is 
read with much inter- 
est by several people in 
our organization. Per- 
sonally, I always keep 
in touch with it and I 
have a deep apprecia- 
tion of its worth.” 
THOS. J. WATSON 
President 


Int 





Machines Corp. 
New York City 


MR. WATSON, a sub- 
scriber since 1924, is one 
of the 31,050 executives 
who receive Nation’s 
Business because of 
membership in the United 
States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The membership 
subscribers, originally 
the only subscribers, now 
constitute 12% of the 
total net paid circulation 
of 253,227. 


ORAS NNR 








go, also, where business may be, today, or next 
year. You must reach every possible person of in- 
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the-Transom Orders? 


fluence—spread your sales story all across the field 
of American business. 


Be sure that it penétrates to all those influential 
individuals who initiate, investigate and recom- 
mend. Spread it widely enough to give yourself 
opportunities for new business. Just coverage of 
known customers isn’t enough. One subscription 
to each firm in your known markets may be cover- 
age. Three, four or more subscribers in firms large 
and small in all fields of activity is penetration. 


That is what Nation’s Business offers. City 
by city, industry by industry, firm by firm, 
name by name, Nation’s Business is able to 
show economical and adequate penetration. 


It is the only business magazine with enough 
circulation to do a complete carry-through job. 
In circulation, in reader regard, and in low cost, its 
leadership is unquestioned. 


The only magazine forbusinessmen that * 
carries through all American business. 


NATION'S 


BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON 





E.V. THOMPSON : Director of Advertising 
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For the 6 months’ period ending 
Sept. 30, 1934 
THE FREE PRESS : 
Shows a Greater 
INCREASE 
IN CIRCULATION ot 
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VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 





What A.B.C. Has Meant to 
Advertising 





the A.B.C. 





The position of the Audit Bureau of Circulations in the field 
of advertising has been recognized so long that its many services 
to advertising are in danger of being pverlooked. 
therefore, to have such a sane appraisal as was given by Mr. 
Kudner, chairman of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, in a speech before the twentieth anniversary session of 
in Chicago last week. 
advertising has no power to reform itself from within are ever- 
lastingly refuted by the inspiring history of the A.B.C. 


It is well, 


Those critics who say that 








By Arthur Kudner 


President, Erwin, Wasey & Company 


AS an enterprise, an occupation, 
a business and social force, an 
industry, advertising grows and 
will continue to grow in direct 
ratio as it earns its way. We are 
all realists enough, I am sure, to 
know that it will earn its way only 
as serviceability displaces super- 
ficiality, knowledge displaces opin- 
ion, demonstration displaces the- 
ory, skill displaces hope. 

In this salutary process of dis- 
placement perhaps the first, and 
certainly one of the most concrete 
examples, is that provided by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. Its 
work and the effects of its work 
gave a young industry struggling 
with an overburden of conjecture 
and uncertainty its earliest factful 
foundation on which to stand. 

This is not to say, of course, 
that the A.B.C has been the only 
factor in advertising development 
these last two decades; there have 
been many. But I need scarcely to 
point out to you that it has been an 
exceedingly influential one, for 
three reasons : 

First. Confidence is the very 
heart of advertising, because of the 
intangibles involved; and knowl- 
edge is the soundest basis of confi- 
dence. .The A.B.C. inspired con- 
fidence in the purchase and use of 
advertising space and. circulation, 
by affording a measure for the 
latter, a measure according to yard- 


sticks jointly approved by adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies and 
media owners. It gave to buyers 
a dependable assurance of what 
they were getting for their money, 
not only in terms of total circula- 
tion, but also of net effective cir- 
culation, soundly obtained. 

Second. It afforded a needed 
facility to advertisers and their 
agencies for the effective applica- 
tion of circulation to market need 
and coverage. This has greatly 
assisted the reduction of waste. 
Not only can circulation now be 
yoked to sales effort, but, no less 
important, sales effort also can be 
yoked to available circulation. 

This has been a major factor 
in the success of advertising, in 
the publication field, and in turn 
that success has been perhaps of as 
great benefit to publishers as it 
has to advertisers or agents. The 
successful advertiser is the pub- 
lisher’s best friend, as the source 
of a sustained and increasing vol- 
ume of business. 

Third. While the A.B.C. is es- 
sentially an auditor, counting and 
registering facts, and is not de- 
signed to be an appraiser of cir- 
culation in any. quality sense, it 
does nevertheless lay the founda- 
tion for qualitative analysis of cir- 
culation, has. made feasible 
such analyses by advertiser, agency 
and publisher, on a cross-section 
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basis. Without the A.B.C. it would 
be difficult and perhaps impractic- 
able to study quality of circula- 
tion from the standpoints of reader 
interest, buying power and market 
characteristics, and certainly the 
stimulus you have thus given to 
research has been of inestimable 
benefit to advertising. 


Not Responsible for 
Lazy Buying 

I know, of course, that statistics 
are sometimes blamed for afford- 
ing a superficial or lazy buyer an 
easy way out, for relieving him 
of the need of studying publica- 
tions as vital influences in their 
communities. I know also this latter 
can scarcely be called a responsi- 
bility of the A.B.C., since its func- 
tion is limited to registering the 
amount of circulation, of accept- 
able character as to origin and 
method of obtaining, and that it 
does not deal with the individuality 
of a publication or its influence in 
a given market. Yet, inevitably, its 
reports indirectly reflect the true 
character of a circulation by regis- 
tering the methods under which it 
was obtained, and there is a world 
of significance in such implication. 

If I may properly mention it at 
this point, one difficulty with 
A.B.C. reports, as I see it, 
lies in their over-particularization 
of sources and methods employed 
for obtaining readers. In many 
cases, pages are required in a news- 
paper audit report to describe all 
the circulation stunts used by a 
given paper, and the description is 
given in so indefinite and confus- 
ing a way that an accurate apprai- 
sal of the circulation in question 
is difficult if not impossible. This 
is especially the case where meth- 
ods are cited without recording 
the amount of circulation obtained 
or even the amount of money spent. 

It is therefore important, in my 
opinion, that audit reports be sim- 
plified, as to sources and methods, 
so that there are fewer classifica- 
tions of them and they are quanti- 
tatively presented For the conve- 
nience of busy space buyers too, 
reports should be made as easy to 
read as possible, in thé light that 
the breakdown of circulation being 
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so important for an _ intelligent 
weighing of its values, every effort 
should be made to simplify these 
data. 

In this connection, may I sug- 
gest the wisdom of continuing to 
conduct the A.B.C. with the sole 
purpose of assisting the intelligent 
purchase of space, of helping the 
buyer select what he needs to 
reach a given market at least ex- 
pense. It should not be, nor ever 
become, an instrument of competi- 
tive strife. 

There is no reason, it is true, 
why a sound publisher should not 
seek to have unsound circulations 
exposed along lines proper to an 
A.B.C. audit—that is a substantial 
benefit to all advertising—but the 
making of all kinds of special rules 
to uncover all kinds of stunts 
tends to confuse rather than en- 
lighten the buyer, and the stunt- 
maker is likely to thwart his Nem- 
esis by not keeping records of cost 
and amount. Needless to say, that 
kind of incomplete circulation pic- 
ture is of doubtful help to the 
buyer. So, if the competitive 
spirit among publishers can be 
kept subordinate to the scientific 
spirit in the conduct of the A.B.C., 
and some of the rules modified or 
modernized in the light of that 
latter spirit, it will tend to increase 
the usefulness of the Bureau, and 
perhans lower its cost. 


Recognize Only 
Fit Agencies 


When you consider that the 
whole structure of advertising ser- 
vice rests on the ability of agencies 
to do a competent job, and when 
you consider further how depen- 
dent your market is upon resultful 
advertising, soundly conceived and 
skilfully executed, you publishers 
can realize how important it is to 
recognize only the fit, both large 
and small. To your welfare to- 
day, as to the welfare of both 
agency and advertiser, productive 
and profitable advertising is not 
alone desirable; it is vital. 

You do_not need to look outside 
your own experience, any more 
than I'‘need ‘to look outside mine, 
to sé’ that ‘itthese stern times the 
good and resultful effort in adver- 
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“= | Work Begins on Chevrolet's Assembly 
«© land Body Plant at BALTIMORE . . . 


lligent 

ig the 

“ .. Ground was broken on October 1 for the largest 

Hawg industrial development in Baltimore since the 
depression began—the local assembly and body 

_—. plant of the Chevrolet Motor Company. 

_ Contract for the work has been awarded to a 

~— local firm, the Consolidated Engineering Com- 

| rules pany, at a bid in excess of $1,200,000. The 

pes buildings are to be completed by January 15. 

Now Commenting editorially, The Sun, for October 

f cost 4, says in part: 

y, that 

ae “In this day corporations do not risk heavy ex- 

etitive penditures until they have made careful investi- 

= gations of all the factors that enter into the wise 

\.B.C,, selection of a site for their activities. The fact 

me that this city has fared well, notwithstanding the 


crease generally discouraging business outlook, is testi- 
u, and mony to the confidence that is felt in Baltimore's 
future growth and in the substantial advantages 
it has to offer as a manufacturing and distributing 


it the center for large enterprises.” 
ig ser- 
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when os 
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“=| DAILY (M&E) 276,816 
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Me & A Gain of 9,352 Over September, 1933 
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outside MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
e 
: ea New Yerk: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
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adver- Atlanta: Garner & Grant 
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tising is a breeder of more adver- 
tising in kind, and contrarily that 
any other kind is a barrier to fur- 
ther investment. Nor do you need 
to be told that in these days it is 
increasingly difficult to measure up 
to the requirements of productive 
and profitable advertising, that 
from the agency standpoint it re- 
quires a better and wider variety 
of talent, a higher courage and re- 
sourcefulness, a broader experience 
and more adequate equipment, than 
ever before. 

It is encouraging to note, under 
these conditions, the growing inter- 
est of agencies in the A.B.C., from 
the standpoint of the active work 
of our association in suggesting im- 
provements in reports, and in en- 
couraging the use of them by 
members. There is visible in the 
agency field an increasing tendency 
not to use publications which do 
not employ an outside audit of cir- 
culation, certainly not to use any in 
the general consumer field not a 
member of the A.B.C. The feel- 
ing is, that the publication which 
will not submit to audit seemingly 
has something to conceal; it is not 
willing to provide a dependable 
measure of what it has to sell. 
Failing to support a movement to 
verify figures in its field as a 
whole, by withholding its own, such 
a publication fails to appear con- 
structive-minded. 

Some trade papers have with- 
drawn from the A.B.C. because of 
shrinking circulation in the busi- 
ness field. To many of us this 
seems unwise. In times like these, 
with whole industries under hard- 
ship, there is bound to be shrinkage 
in trade paper circulation—after 
all, that merely combs out the un- 
desirable, subscribers who offer no 
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Publishers’ Group Elects 


The board of directors of The National 
Publishers Association, Inc., meeting in 
New York, last week, elected as a di- 
rector Roy Dickinson, president of the 
Printers’ Inx Publications. 
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Dorothy Crowne Back with United 


Dorothy .Crowne, after a prolonged 
leave of absence, has returned to the 


United Advertising Corporation of New- 
ark, N. J., as assistant to the president, 
Leonard Dreyfuss, 
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business opportunity, those unable 
to afford even a trade paper. The 
remaining circulation remains a 
solid value and should be recorded 
by the A.B.C. 

If a lower rate is properly due 
the advertiser, it should be made, 
although it does not necessarily 
follow that the rate be exclusively 
based on quantity of circulation. A 
trade paper’s influence is a factor 
in value, but in any case, how much 
of value is assigned to such influ- 
ence should be known. 

Speaking for the agencies, it is 
perhaps superfluous to remark 
their deep interest in the A.B.C. 
and its future. There is a grow- 
ing sentiment among them that 
their interest could have more con- 
structive expression if the agencies 
had larger representation on your 
board. At present your board is 
made up of representatives of thir- 
teen national advertisers, ten pub- 
lishers and two agencies. As the 
only party of neutral interest, 
whose concern is solely and pro- 
fessionally with advertising in gen- 
eral, the agencies feel their contri- 
bution could be enlarged to mutual 
benefit if their contingent on the 
board were somewhat increased. 

In this suggestion I need hardly 
say there is no thought or desire 
merely to enhance agency influence. 
The considerations fall quite ont- 
side that. They center upon the 
fact that at present, agency repre- 
sentation is so limited as to make 
it almost physically impossible to 
contribute properly to the work of 
the various committees; the heads 
and feet of two men are not enough 
to go round, particularly when, 
oftener than not, one such repre- 
sentative has necessarily been ab- 
sent from meetings. 


+ 


Vars Adds to Staff 
Kenneth S. Duffes, formerly with Lord 
& Thomas, New York, has joined the 
advertising staff of the Addison Vars, 
Inc., Buffalo agency, as account execu- 
tive. 
eee 


Joins Grand Rapids Agency 

Ralph A. Colorado, former export 
manager of the Grand Rapids Store 
Equipment Corporation, has joined John 
L. Wierengo & Staff, Inc., Grand Rapids 
agency. 
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Rural Route 
Subscribers 


in Missouri 
134,540 
76,038 


Next largest farmers’ paper.................... 





Advertising 
Rate 





..80c per line 
..80c per line 
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In MISSOURI 


The Weekly Star offers 76% greater value! 
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The Weekly Kansas City Star. 
Next largest farmers’ paper .. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star................. 
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Otto Smokes Pippins 


HE secret is out. 

All the time, Otto Grow 
been smoking Pippins. 

Otto is a New England in- 
stitution—a comic-strip character, 
widely and favorably known from the 
rock-bound coast to the mountains. 

Indeed, it is said of him that he 
is as familiar to New Englanders 
as are the Katzenjammer Kids to 
the nation at large. 

Always, Otto has 
smoking a cigar. 

Now, in display space, Otto says: 
“I confess! For a long time people 
wondered what cigar Shelly and I 
smoke. We'll tell the world it’s a 
Pippin !” 

The Pippin, which sells for a 
nickel, is manufactured by H. 
Traiser & Company, Inc. 

The Otto Grow campaign, the 
opening advertisements of which 
appeared this week, is to continue 
throughout the winter, the newspa- 
per space averaging about 300 
lines. The newspaper copy will be 
backed by special display material. 


— 
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St. Louis Junior’s Elect 


Milton Jungbluth, of the Western 
Newspaper Union, is the new president 
of the Junior Advertising Club, St. 
Louis. 

Other club officers elected are: Vice- 
presidents, Stuart M. Stevens, W. Wach- 
ter Engraving Company, Al Muescher, 
Ridgeway Advertising Company, and 
W. A. Wallenbrook, Shaughnessy-Kniep- 
Hawe Paper Company, secretary, Mal 
— Tuberculosis Society, treasurer, 
] “y. M. Henselmeier, Rub-It Engra- 
in ompany. 

. O. Dempsey, St. Louis Star-Times, 
is the retiring club president. 
. o 


Change in C. E. Stevens Company 


The C. E. Stevens Company in the 
State of Washington has been sold to a 
new corporation, C. E. Stevens Com- 

any, Inc., outdoor advertising. J. A. 

udon is president and_ treasurer; 
W. L. Grill, secretary and J. E. Rans- 
burg, sales manager. The C. E. Stevens 
Company of Portland continues under 
the same ownership as heretofore. 


Gets Trommer Account 
H. R. Doughty & Associates, Inc., 
New York agency, has been appointed 
to handle the advertising account of 
F. Trommer, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
rommer’s beer. 
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Name MacManus, John & Adams 


Advertising of the following  cam- 
anies has been placed with MacManus, 
Folin & Adams, Inc., Detroit agency 
owell, Inc., a subsidiary of the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich 
chemical treatment for oil wells, using 
business papers, newspapers and. direct 
mail; Howard Crawford Company, De- 
troit, steam unit for automobile hot 
water heaters, using business papers and 
direct mail with national advertising 
planned later; and Heller Bros., New- 
ark, N. J., makers of files, using busi 
ness papers and direct mail. 
. . > 


Death of H. B. Prest 
Harry Burgess Prest, who entered the 
employ of W. Ayer & Son in 1904 
and who served with that agency con 
tinually for twenty-nine years, died last 
week at Philadelphia. Mr. Prest, who 
was with Ayer until a few weeks be- 
fore his death, wrote advertising copy 
and for a time was in charge of the 
copy production department. He was 
fifty-nine years old 
o ° a 


Has Nash Tailor Account 

The A. Nash Company, Cincinnati, di- 
rect selling tailoring organization, has 
appointed The Keelor & Stites Company, 
Cincinnati agency, as advertising counsel. 
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Save the Quotes for Dialog 


Lift Not the Gems of Others, but Rather Write Your Way; and 
Copy Will Gain in Power 


By Arthur H. Little 


ALONGSIDE the typewriter 
whence come these lines lies a 
circular from an individual who, 
without simulating modesty and 
without evading the issue at all, 
calls himself an author. 

It happens that I never have 
heard of him before. But if he says 
he’s an author, then, as far as I 
am concerned, an author he is. 

Yet it is his authorial status, it- 
self, that lends his circular a touch 
of the disturbingly unusual—in- 
deed, that seems to me to garb it 
in the cloak of the sinister. 

This author harbors a hobby; 
and, as does many another man who 
stables one of those things, he 
yearns to persuade everybody else 
to ride his horsie with him. In his 
own words—and he writes about 
himself in the oblique but dignified 
third person—he sets forth his 
project as follows: 

“When he reads a newspaper or 
book he underscores pithy phrases 
and striking sentences, and later 
records them in a notebook for 
convenient review. 

“And now, in order to induce 
others to take up this delightful 
hobby, he offers a prize of twenty- 
five dollars for the best list of 
significant phrases chosen from 
books, newspapers, etc. By ‘signifi- 
cant’ is meant expressive, literary, 
felicitous, weighty, or impressive. 

“Rules of the contest are: (1) 
No sentence should exceed twelve 
words. (2) The sources of the quo- 
tations need not be given. (3) A 
contestant may submit several lists. 
(4) Contest open to anyone. (5) 
Lists must be typewritten. (6) 
Contest closes Jan. 1, 1935.” 

By way of guidance to potential 
contestants, the engineer of this un- 
usual enterprise displays some of 
his own samples. I feel sure he’d 
call them gleanings. Because I as- 
sume that the ones arrayed in his 
circular are among his favorites, I 
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take the liberty of re-quoting a few 
of them here. Among his jewels 
are these: 

Winter laid its crystal charm 
upon the frosted scene. 

Day came on apace. 

Gray dusk was merging into 
velvet night. 

And—yes, 
honor !— 

I dissolved into tears. 

Well, I don’t know. Possibly 
every one of those locutions, nap- 
worn as some of them seem to be, 
deserved, some time, to go down 
through the ages, or into some 
gleaner’s notebook. So much, you 
know, depends upon the circum- 
stances. 

George Miller tells of a friend 
of his who never will forget a five- 
word sentence that was uttered 
nearly two decades ago. 

The scene was the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, specifically a lofty 
deck of the interned German giant 
named Vaterland—now the Levia- 
than—which lay moored at the 
yard, steamless, motionless, medi- 
tating, no doubt, on the odd ways 
of nations when they fight. 

Upon that quiet deck, far re- 
moved from warfare’s destruction, 
sheltered even from the peace- 
time perils of the deep, George 
Miller’s friend stood stiffly self- 
conscious in a brand-new naval 
uniform. 

Yet, though the new black shoes 
pinched a bit, he found opportunity 
in this peaceful moment to reflect 
upon the immediate past. How far 
—he thought—he had come! Up 
from the not-exactly-salty Naval 
Reserve. Up, in a rush of circum- 
stance, through the kaleidoscopic 
and somewhat cock-eyed pattern of 
a republic’s preparation for war. 
Up so fast that even yet he must 
think for an instant to orient port 
and starboard. 

Up to this very deck upon which, 


upon my word of 
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new uniform and all, he stood as 
an embodiment of the Government 
of the United States—a somewhat 
dry-lipped embodiment assigned 
that day as officer-in-charge of the 
hugest liner then afloat. 

A ship beneath his feet! A 
mighty ship of keen-lined, lofty 
spars and of towering, raking fun- 
nels; and, though the spars now 
pointed heavenward as lifelessly as 
land-set flagpoles and the funnels 
spilled no bluish smoke, 
yet in the breast of this 
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tor has left out the baking powder 
and the salt; and, set down in 
new contexts they serve less often 
to illuminate or strengthen the 
thought, and more often to throw 
one’s mind off the track as abruptly 
as would the words of a starched 
little girl who, in the very midst 
of her charming, if somewhat off- 
key, solo in her school concert, 
should turn to the primly smiling 
teacher, suddenly, and inquire: 





tadpole commander there 
rose high imaginings. 

Commanders! Here and 
now he knew kinship with 
an illustrious line—Jones 
and Perry and Farragut 
and Dewey and Fighting 
Bob Evans... . 

Now came the clatter 
of hurrying feet—a sea- 
man running topside. 

Snappily, the seaman 
came to salute. 

“Yes?” said George 
Miller’s newly uniformed 
friend. 

“Sir,” the seaman re- 
ported, “‘the ship is 
sinking.” 

* * * 
Now that sentence had 
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many ships have foun- 
dered; and many seamen 
have come on deck to re- 
port water-filling holds. 
But I am inclined to 
agree with George Miller 
and with the central figure of the 
episode that never in maritime 
history has such a remark been 
spoken in a situation so exquisitely 
piquant. 

There at the pier, the Vaterland 
did sink; and, although she went 
down without loss of life, the 
newspapers blazed with headlines. 
Yet in no anthology of famous say- 
ings will you find set down for 
posterity that seaman’s eruptive 
words. 

And so with many other notable 
quotations, Plucked from their con- 
texts, shorn of their environments, 
they lie as flat and as doughy'as a 
pancake whose absent-minded crea- 
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No phrase monger created this 


“Please, Miss Wilks, may I leave 
the room?” 

I have intimated that, although 
he didn’t intend them to do harm, 
the objectives of our hobby-breed- 
ing author are anti-social. Upon 
two counts the evidence is patent. 

He would reward those vandals 
—and even without special. incen- 
tive, they already are too numer- 
ous—who underscore passages of 
text and scribble marginal com- 
ments in helpless books. 

He would send thousands of us 
searching for “pithy” phrases; and 
the phrases many of us would find 
would be much like those:that he, 
himself, has speared. For, although 
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Average Net-Paid Circulation 
of The Philadelphia Inquirer 
for the Six Months Ending 
September 30, 1934 


DAILY 


295,/35 


By Far the Largest of Any 
Pennsylvania Morning Newspaper 


SUNDAY 


650,682 


Largest in the History of Any Pennsylvania 
Newspaper—Morning, Evening 
or Sunday 


Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


PENNSYLVANIA’S GREATEST MORNING NEWSPAPER 





National Advertising Representatives 


WEW YORK ....... #. A. MeCANDLESS BOSTON CARROLL J. SWAN 
60 East 42nd Street ‘ark Square Bidg. 


GUY S. OSBORN ST. LOUIS 
WN. Michigan Ave. Globe Democrat Bids. 


JOSEPH R. SCOLARO PACIF#® COAST ...R8. J. BIDWELL C8. 
General Motors Bids. Seattle—San Francisco—Los Angeles 
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there is another meaning that is 
left-handedly applicable, pith is de- 
fined in the dictionary as “the 
cylinder of soft, spongy tissue in 
the center of the stems and 
branches of certain plants.” Most 
pithy phrases are pithy to the point 
of pulpiness. 

But it is upon broader ground 
that I bring the indictment. I 
charge that here is a compounding 
of the fallacious theory, sometimes 
urged upon the writers of advertis- 
ing copy, that the way to write 
well is to echo and synthesize and 
imitate. 

Are we creators, or are we par- 
rots? 

What shall it profit a man to 
seek out and impale and memorize 
every skilled expression in all 
literature, if he sacrifice initiative? 
What shall it profit him—except in 
futility—if his mind become, not a 
prime mover, but a belt-driven de- 
vice that spins a disc on which have 
been recorded the wise and witty 
words of men that have gone be- 
fore? 

Are men to write speeches by 
piecing together, end to _ end, 
twelve-word segments out of Bart- 
lett? Are men to write novels by 
lifting strings of wordage from 
Smollett and Hardy and Beer? 
Are men to write short stories by 
joining little chains of sausage 
from Maupassant and Poe and 
O. Henry? Are men to write ad- 
vertising by snipping little strips 
from Burke and Macaulay and 
Emerson? 

I skate on thin ice when I circle 
the thought that a part of every 
wordsmith’s equipment need not be 
a back-slapping acquaintance with 
the classics. Let’s concede, and 
quickly, that in their immortal 
lines, even an author may find that 
elusive thing called inspiration. But, 
I contend, it ought to be the kind 
of inspiration that moves a man, 
not to write as the masters wrote, 
but to do his damnedest to think 
as ably as they thought. 

Let him study, not their styles, 
not their mannerisms, not even 
their pithy excrescences, but the 
courses of their concepts. Let him 
trace the routes they took—the 
routes by which, most easily, they 
could cause the reader’s mind to 
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follow theirs. Let him hope that he 
may develop a quality of judg- 
ment almost as good. 

And above all else, let him re- 
member that when they sat down 
to write they were in a position 
precisely like that in which he finds 
himself. They, too, were about to 
write something that never had 
been written before. 

Upon the task, each* of them 
brought to bear, first, straight 
thinking. Each brought to bear a 
relentless quality of diction, an 
unyielding determination that, no 
matter how liltingly or how im- 
pressively or how profoundly each 
facet of thought had been cut by 
someone else, here and now J must 
write it as J see it. 

Thank Heaven, there are men in 
advertising who actually write that 
way. To them these words of 
warning are unnecessary—although 
I hope, of course, that they will 
read them with agreement and ap- 
proval. But there are others, less 
experienced, less independent in ac- 
tion, to whom, as I see it, any 
effort to persuade them to go 
around with notebooks, hunting for 
butterflies of verbiage, will do 
harm. 

I shall be told, no doubt, that 
the study of felicitous phraseology 
imparts some degree of adaptive 
skill. I shall be reminded that the 
most honest of us, the most con- 
scientious, write imitatively with- 
out knowing what we're up to. | 
shall be informed that, in many an 
instance, an interpolated quotation 
is the only means by which some 
specific thought can be expressed. 
Perhaps I shall be shown examples 
of highly effective copy in which 
the author has seen fit to quote 
from the Bible, or Shakespeare, or 
Lardner. 

In anticipation, may I offer three 
exhibits on my side—three out oi 
many that anyone can find in cur- 
rent copy? 

Do you care for snap? Here is a 
piece of work whose architect re- 
members, I venture, not a line of 
Flaubert. But this is what he did 
for merchandise: 

“When your eye seeks style—and 
your feet cry for comfort; when 
your pocketbook bespeaks economy 
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Editor of Liberty 


Cordially invites you to 
listen-in on your radio to 
DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 
LEADERS 


discussing vital topics of the day in 


THE 


FORUM OF 
LIBERTY 


Conducted by Edwin C. Hill 


Beginning Thursday Evening, 
October 18th at 8:30 P. M. East- 
ern Standard Time, over the 
Columbia Broadcasting Network 


ve te ve 
On the initial program, we 
have the honor to present 


Mr. C. M. CHESTER 


President of the General Foods Corporation 
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Leading 
Newspapers 
Combine 


There’s always a story behind any big piece of news. 
Certainly when 21 leading newspapers get together to 
publish and distribute* a well-balanced weekly maga- 
zine, that’s important news. And that’s THIS WEEK. 
Printed in colorgravure and containing only the best in 
fiction, articles and illustrations, THIS WEEK presents 
an advertising medium unique in the publishing field. 
Here’s a magazine with the sales punch of a newspaper 
and the long life of a magazine. But the whole story of 
THIS WEEK is full of good news for every progressive 
manufacturer and advertising agency. Consider this: a 
non-duplicating circulation of over 4,000,000 concen- 
trated east of the Rockies—a market that does 88% of all 
retail business. Perhaps equally important news is THIS 
WEEK’S low cost story—and its patented colorgravure 


process that puts real sales power into good advertising. 


Concentrated in dinerica’s 4 Varkhet 
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and your taste calls for luxury— 
that’s the time to decide on Free- 
man Shoes.” 

Do you care for idiomatic hu- 
mor? Here is a specimen, framed 
in testimonial style: 

“*You know how it is,’ writes 
Mr. Zentz. ‘I never thought the 
brand of oil made much difference. 
I’d bought Quaker State since my 
first car, but never knew what luck 
I'd been enjoying till I brought up 
my latest car on an inferior brand. 
Never again!’” 

Do you like that verb, brought 
up? Its components you'll find in 
Webster—but in the Webster 
whose first name was Noah. 

Yet here is an odd sidelight on 
contemporary copy. Quaker State 
thought it necessary to flag that 
paragraph with an asterisk; and 
the explanatory footnote reads: 
“An exact quotation from Mr. 
Zentz’ letter. R. O’Hara, Notary 
Public (Seal).” 

And why should Quaker State 
swear its solemn oath that Mr. 
Zentz thus expressed himself? 


Does his testimony sound incredi- 


ble? I think not. Rather, I 
suspect, Quaker State feared that 
readers, inured to stiffness and 
stuffness and warmed-over lan- 
guage, would not believe, without 
the affidavit that the concept of 
“bringing up” an automobile ever 
could find its way into advertising 
print. There are times when we 
humans refuse to believe our own 
eyes. 

No phrase-monger, either, no 
dealer in second-hand expression 
was the man who wrote an adver- 
tising piece quite literally centered 
about a little boy. The boy’s por- 
trait adorns the page’s middle. 

The copy is long—demonstrat- 
ing, incidentally, that good copy 
needn’t worry about its length. I 
shall quote it in full. 

The headline reads: 

“He Even Might Be President.” 

And the text: 

“Ask His Royal Highness what 
he intends to be when he grows up. 
All the answer you'll get will be a 
couple of gurgles and a chortle. 

“Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief 
—tinker, tailer, soldier, sailor— 
after all who can tell? He may be 
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wearing Pepperell denim overalls 
behind the plow; with the clean, 
soft earth under his feet—or he 
may be wearing a Lord Pepperell 
broadcloth shirt behind a big desk, 
with the hum of the city in his ears, 

“Perhaps you'll discover him 
some day, bronzed and healthy in 
a Pepperell Chambray work shirt, 
building a dam in the desert. Per- 
haps you'll sit in the gallery and 
applaud as he wins a tennis cham- 
pionship in his Pepperell trousers. 

“By then, he may have a family 
of his own—a wife who is just as 
lovely in a simple Pepperell print 
dress as she might be in shimmery 
Pepperell rayon—and a chubby 
young hopeful who looks just as 
he did, chortling nonsense language 
under his Baby Pepperell Crib 
Blanket. 

“He might even be President. 
Even so, the part of his family’s 
budget that is spent on Pepperell 
Fabrics (from the very lining in 
his shoes to the Lady Pepperell or 
Peeress Percale sheets on his bed) 
couldn’t be spent with greater as- 
surance of the wear, style, and 
comfort that add up to honest 
value. 

“Wherever you see the Pepperell 
name or trade-mark—just remem- 
ber that it stands as our deep sense 
of responsibility to millions of 
people who have faith in whatever 
we make. Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company.” 

Let day come on apace. Let win- 
ter lay its crystal charm upon the 
frosted scene. Let dusk go cohabit- 
ing, if it likes, with velvet night. 
Let him who feels so moved dis- 
solve in tears. 

And neither this cocky little 
citizen who some day may be Presi- 
dent,nor the copywright who brings 
him before us will care a hang. 

All by himself before a camera, 
with no help at all from Rem- 
brandt or Corot, the little fellow 
collaborates in making a cracker- 
jack picture. And all on his own, 
without a single quote to label a 
lifted lollypop, a bench-worker in 
words tells us an interest-holding 
story—and sells us, if you'll notice, 
a nice, long bill of goods. 

Of all the provers in the world, 
I should be the last to try to prove 
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that quotation of another’s works 
is always goofy. I admit that, on 
occasion, an epigram from Oscar 
Wilde or an explosion from Shaw 
has helped liven the interest in a 
printed passage. But I have dem- 
onstrated, I believe, that excellent 
copy can be written, self-contained. 

And, of course, the fact is that 
citation is too deceptively easy. 
Does a writer confront the job of 
writing something about integrity? 
How shall he start? Into a refer- 
ence book he goes, and comes out 
with his opening sentence— 

“As Justinian said, integrity is 
the foundation of character.” 

All of which may be everlast- 


G-E Enters 


OMETHING far removed from 

horse racing was once the sport 
of kings. The annals of crafts- 
manship reveal that royalty once 
went, enthusiastically, for wood- 
turning. 

In a land exceedingly short of 
sovereigns, wood-turning, along 
with other, less exacting branches 
of wood-working, has come down 
as a sort of legacy to the com- 
moners. The industry that manu- 
factures power-driven equipment 
for basement workshops is old, 
well-established, and consistently 
advertised. It is an industry, inci- 
dentally, that doesn’t know whether 
the Depression, which burdened 
millions of men with leisure but 
cut off their earning power, was a 
blessing or something else. 

Into this industry now comes a 
big and powerful newcomer—Gen- 
eral Electric, with a power-driver, 
wood-working unit markedly differ- 

= 
Poxson Directs Reo Exports 


Elijah G. Poxson has been appointed 
managing director of the Reo Motor 
Car Company’s export sales. To co- 
ordinate overseas accounts as well as 
the company’s subsidiaries, the Reo 
Sales Corporation has been formed. 


Appoints Metcalf 

The Belger Company, testing machin- 
ery, Watertown, ass., has appointed 
George T. Metcalf, Providence, a 
as advertising counsel. 
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ingly true. But, as the scribbler’s 
next sentence will reveal, a highly 
troublesome difficulty lies in hitch- 
ing Justinian to a bottle of min- 
eral oil. 

And finaily, while I’m about it, I 
make bold to suggest a rule. If you 
must quote, save your quote-marks 
for dialog. And when your char- 
acters talk, be sure they talk the 
speech of common men. Be sure 
they speak the language of today. 
And if one of them, in a flash of 
inspiration, uncorks such a concept 
as bringing up a motor car, then 
bless him and cherish him, for he 
will be the image, unretouched, of 
contemporary mankind. 


Hobby Field 


ent from the kinds of machinery 
that the older manufacturers in 
the field have been producing. And 
G-E’s huge and well-organized dis- 
tributing system, all set to market 
the new product, seems certain to 
set up within the industry new and 
interesting competitive alignments. 

On a base only eighteen by 
thirty-eight inches, the G-E unit 
will turn—on face-plate work—up 
to a nine-inch diameter. Between 
turning centers it will take thirty- 
inch stock; and it will turn wood, 
brass, or aluminum. In addition 
the unit will scroll-cut, drill, sand, 
mortise and tenon, cut rabbets and 
grooves, grind, buff—and cross-saw 
or rip-saw wood stock up to 1% 
inches at any angle or bevel. 

The new unit priced at $99.50 
f.o.b. factory, is to be distributed 
through the distributor-dealer or- 
ganization of G-E’s specialty-appli- 
ance sales department. 


+ 
Valier & Spies Reappoint Gardner 
The Valier & Spies Milling Company, 


St. Louis, whose advertising account 
was formerly handled by the Gardner 
Advertising Company, has again ap- 
pointed this agency as advertising coun- 
sel. A campaign in consumer publica- 
tions is planned. 


Joins Liggett Agency 

Olaf Wenberg, formerly with the 
General Electric P—-" Schenectady, 
has joined Carr Liggett, Inc., Cleveland. 





Velure Debut 


Unique Sampling Method Used in Introducing Bauer & Black's 
New Lotion Product 


AST spring Bauer & Black 

initiated test campaigns in three 
small cities on their latest drug- 
store specialty—a hand lotion 
named Velure. The tryouts indi- 
cated conclusively that some sort 
of sampling procedure should be 
used, since there was demon- 
strated a definite tendency 


in, filled in by consumers, he re- 
ceives one regular-sized bottle. 
With the 36 cents profit on the sale 
of the purse-sized bottles and the 
value represented by the bottles 
received for the introductory cards, 
the dealer gets the full price and 
therefore his full margin is real- 





to repeat on the part of 
those who had once tried 
the product. 

In planning the launch- 
ing of the lotion in a sec- 
tion of the Middle-Western 
market this month, the 
company sought a sampling 
method which would meet 
two definite specifications : 
(1) Secure the interest 


and backing of the dealer ; 
and (2) get rapid buying 


action from the consumer. 
A new sampling wrinkle 
was worked out which, by 
all signs to date, is effec- 
tively serving these. ends. 

The net of the plan is 
this: Consumer advertis- 
ing offers a purse-size bot- 
tle, containing a quarter 
of an ounce of Velure, 
which may be purchased at 
the druggist’s counter for 
1 cent. The sample bottle 
is stapled to a card which 
carries a special induce- 
ment for the customer who likes 
the lotion to follow up with a pur- 
chase of the full-size bottle within 
a short time. The card entitles a 
person who fills it out with his 
name and address and presents it 
at his drug or department store 
to a full-sized bottle for 39 cents, 
an 1l-cent saving from the regular 
price. The offer is good until 
December 1. 

The dealer gets three dozen of 
the sample bottles and a counter 
display basket free of charge with 
a purchase of one dozen full-sized 
bottles. Then for each three intro- 
ductory offer cards which he turns 
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ized on the transaction as a whole. 
Dealer reception to this plan has 
been excellent and many more 
druggists have been sold than 
was anticipated, according to 
Arthur Tatham, advertising man- 
ager. There are about 6,000 drug 
stores in and around Chicago, cov- 
ering parts of five States, in which 
the program is under way. The 
initial order of sampling units was 
3,500 baskets. Additional orders 
have been necessary until a total 
of 6,700 has been reached and 
nearly all of the last batch has 
been put out in the trade. 
Public announcement of the new 





rts of R. L. Polk & Co., in their na- 
onal study of consumer buying. 
evoid of hearsay, unsponsored, 
thentic, these reports tell who is 
ying what. They reveal the relative 
undings of 17 large-circulation media 
»the purchase-by-readers of a wide 
nge of commodities and services. 
ey show The National Geographic’s 
illion families in top position as con- 
mmers of advertised brands ... Why 
ot know how the other 16 magazines 
ak? Ask your advertising agency for 
summary or write for complete 
ports to The National Geographic 
agazine, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
ork, or The Palmolive Building, 
hicago. 








5 Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


We Are Hapry to SAY THAT THE OTHER 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS ...ASSOCIATED 
PRESS ...AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 
METROPOLITAN SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPERS and of 
MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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Acaw and again—a gain! 
A gain of 8,297 in daily circulation. A gain 
of 9,728 in Sunday circulation. A gain of 
nearly a million and three-quarters lines in 
advertising. 


Au important divisions of 
advertising show rapid expansion, significant 
of the increasingly profitable use of Times 
space by all classifications of advertisers. 
For the first 9 months— 

1,731,503 lines 
Retail Display linage is UP. . . « 
“Upstairs” Department Store linage is UP . . 358,822 lines 
Clothing Store Advertising is UP 


Tix growing circulation of 
the TIMES (now 78,359 daily and 108,877 
Sunday) represents sound Scripps-Howard 
value and provides powerful coverage in 
New York State’s Second Largest Market, 


ED TOO—PROVING BUFFALO IS A PROFITABLE MARKET RIGHT Now 


he Buffalo Times 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO ° LOS ANGELES 
DALLAS . DETROIT . PHILADELPHIA . ATLANTA 
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product and the attendant intro- 
ductory offer was made in a news- 
paper campaign which began Octo- 
ber 6 in newspapers in several large 
cities in the area being cultivated. 
Future insertions are scheduled on 
a weekly basis, being thus timed to 
serve as a reminder and stimulant 
for purchasers of the purse-sized 
bottles, which contain a six-day 
supply. 

The campaign is entirely in roto- 
gravure—some full-page color roto 
advertisements will be used. Plans 
call for advertisements every Sun- 
day from now through March, 
with the exception of three weeks 
around Christmas time. The sell- 
ing copy for the lotion emphasizes 
a new way in which it works in 
softening and smoothing the hands. 
Velure, the advertising points out, 
is different from other lotions in 
that it “works with Nature” by 
protecting and stimulating the cells 
of the under skin and restoring the 


oe 


Aveyard Retires from 
Lord & Thomas 


A. E. Aveyard, executive vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Chicago office of 
Lord & Thomas, has resigned. He had 
been with Lord & Thomas for nine years, 
coming to the organization in 1925 as an 
account executive. In 1929 he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the general manager 
and later was elected executive secretary, 
then executive vice-president. 

Mr. Aveyard’s duties are being taken 
over by Ralph D. Allun, who has been 
appointed assistant to A. D. Lasker, 
chairman of the board. Mr. Allun has 
been connected with the agency for a 
number of years as a copy and contact 
man. 

Election to the vice-presidency held 
by Mr. Aveyard is to take place at a 
future meeting of the board of directors. 


New Representative Business 
Virgil Malcher, has established offices 
as a publishers’ representative in the 
Engineering Building, Chicago. He rep- 
resents Radio News and The Home 
Craftsman in the Middle West. Mr. 
Malcher was previously associated with 
the Robert B. Johnston Company, of 
that city, which Mr. Johnston has dis- 
continued following his appointment as 
oon Western representative of This 
eek. 


With Norris-Patterson 

Don Henshaw has joined the radio 
department of Norris-Patterson, Ltd., 
Toronto agency. 


¥ 


INK 
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flow of natural softening oils to the 
outer skin. 

The product comes in a container 
of tapering design—in fact, it’s a 
completely streamlined job. Inter- 
estingly enough, for all its up-to- 
date streamlining, the container is 
a reproduction of an early Ameri- 
can hand-blown bottle, which in its 
previous incarnation held a fine 
New England whiskev. The purse- 
sized bottle is a miniature repro- 
duction of the larger one. 

The matter of including direc- 
tions for using the lotion was 
something of a problem since it 
was desired not to clutter up either 
the simplicity of the front label or 
the attractiveness of the bottle it- 
self. This was solved by means of 
a paper slip, of a shape correspond- 
ing to that of the container, which 
fits around the neck of the bottle 
and extends down the back. Direc- 
tions read, the slip may be easily 
lifted off and discarded. 


+ 


New Network Now in Operation 


The new network built up by the 
American Broadcasting System is now 
in operation, getting under way Sunday 
of this week. 

The network was organized by George 
B. Storer, president of ABS, whose 
board of directors include Walter S 
Mack, Jr., Paul Nitze, James K 
Norris, J. H. Ryan, Robert H. Thayer 
and John Hay Whitney. 

Member stations include, WMCA, 
New York; WOL, Washington; WCBM, 
Baltimore; WDEL, ilmington; WIP, 
Philadelphia; WTNJ, Trenton; WPRO, 
Providence; WHDH, Boston, with affili- 
ations also to be effected with WAAB in 
the same city; WEBR, Buffalo; WWVA, 
Wheeling; KOV, Pittsburgh; WJBK, 
Detroit; WFBE, Cincinnati; JJD, 
Chicago; WIND, Chicago and Gary; 
WHEBF, Rock Island and Davenport, and 
WIL, St. Louis. Certain programs will 
be carried by WKBW in Buffalo. 


Churchill with McCann-Erickson 


Vernon R. Churchill, until recently 
an executive with the Berkeley, Calif. 
Gazette, has joined the San Francisco 
staff of McCann-Erickson, Inc. He was 
formerly a co-manager of the San Fran- 
cisco office of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, later being transferred to the 
Chicago staff of which he was a mem- 
ber for three years. 

a . . 


Represents Washington “Herald” 


Paul Block & Associates have been 
appointed to represent the Washington, 
D. C. Herald. 
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ifty - six advertisers, 


representing a total 
of 39,654 lines of all- 
edition commercial, have 
employed PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER Southwide for 
the first time, or for 
the first time since 
1930, during the first 
eleven months of 1934. 










































































“aa Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
“As TIME’s circulation steadily 
mounts, its market becomes in- 
creasingly important to us. 
That’s why in advertising our 
‘ vegetable and onion soups, and 
other products, we have in- 
creased our TIME advertising 
and are using 4color pages 
this year.” .. . That other soup 
and food advertisers agree is 
implied by the record: TIME 
is the only magazine with a 
consistent 5-year gain in pages 
of food and beverage adver- 
tising, is now among the 10 
leaders. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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THE APPOINTMENT 


OF 


MR. J. A. WELCH 


AS 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


THE 


CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FRANK BRAUCHER, Vice President 


250 PaRK AVENUE New YORK 
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Direct Mail Is Featured as a 
Supporting Medium 
Association Elects Leonard J. Raymond President 
By Bernard A. Grimes 


THis year, as reflected by the 
annual convention held in Bos- 
ton last week, has been outstanding 
in the history of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. Its trav- 
eling exhibit of commercial and 
educational displays and the tie-in 
program of regional meetings are 
successfully financing an educa- 
tional program fifteen times as 
large as in the past. 

As Eliot Wight, retiring presi- 
dent, pointed out, the exhibit rep- 
resents a moving order, the annual 
meeting represents a fixed event, 
making the meeting at Boston a 
conjunction of the two. 

The sessions last week were 
marked by the emphasis placed on 
direct mail as a supporting me- 
dium. This is in contrast to the 
desire in the past on the part of 
some of the members to view direct 
mail as the only medium to use. 

The policy now is to educate 
those solely engaged in direct mail 
and also to educate other media 
to use direct mail in support of 
their own media. Accordingly, a 
number of spokesmen from the 
radio, magazine, outdoor and news- 
paper fields addressed the Boston 
session. This has proved so effec- 
tive that it is quite possible that 
the scope of the traveling exhibit 
will be broadened as a practical 
step in the correlation of direct 
mail with other media. 

The importance to general ad- 
vertising of such co-operative 
thinking was emphasized in the 
keynote speech of Roy Dickinson, 
president of Printers’ InK. Be- 
cause the whole process of adver- 
tising is interrelated and must 
mesh, he saw in the presence of 
representatives of all mediums at 
the convention a particularly appro- 
priate recognition of this fact. 

He discussed the so-called con- 
sumers’ revolt, pointing out that 
the infractions of a small number 
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of offending advertisers bring crit- 
icism on advertising as a whole. 

“The real trouble is not being 
made so much,” he said, “by the 
actual malefactor who can be 
jailed under local statutes, as by 
people who are not wicked but 
merely stupid. 

“The few advertisers or agents 
who still justify copy which ex- 
aggerates under the rationalization 
that it produces quick cash results, 
are finding out that to watch the 
dollar just before the nose and push 
aside as poppycock the thought 
that business has any social obli- 
gations will, in the long run, lead 
to their displacement by more sen- 
sible advertisers, publishers and 
agents who have the nerve to look a 
little bit further ahead.” 


Boston Club Is 
Co-Sponsor 


The luncheon, which was held 
in combination with the Boston 
Advertising Club, also was at- 
tended by members of the Mail 
Advertising Service Association, 
which was holding its annual 
meeting simultaneously with the 
D. M. A. A. Allyn B. McIntire, 
president of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, was the next 
speaker. 

“If there was less straining on 
the part of advertisers,” he said, 
“there would be fewer silly ap- 
peals. Let’s advertise to the public 
and not to our competitors. We 
can’t sell our competitors anything 
but a sample. Let’s treat the pub- 
lic honestly. They want it and 
they'll respond.” 

How direct mail ties-in with radio 
advertising was outlined by E. P. 
H. James, sales promotion man- 
ager of the National Broadcasting 
Company. Three general purposes 
were given: 1. To build more 
listeners for a sponsor; 2. To am- 
plify the selling effectiveness of 
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radio announcements; 3. To make 
the bond of friendship between 
sponsor and listener even closer. 
Direct mail, he pointed out, be- 
comes a valuable adjunct because 
of its flexibility of circulation; its 
adaptability to a budget of any 
size, its versatility, which permits 
application at selected points along 
the line of merchandising and sell- 
ing; its economy in taking advan- 
tage of mailing lists resulting from 
radio, and its effectiveness in add- 
ing eye appeal to ear appeal. 

The tie-in of direct mail with 
newspaper advertising was pre- 
sented graphically by Spencer 
Huffman, advertising counselor of 
the Baltimore News-Post-Ameri- 
can. His talk was the parable of 
two hungry advertisers and the 
magic circle of plenty. Unbal- 
anced media diet resulted in both 
passing away from sales scurvy, an 
illness, those medically uninformed 
were told, caused by a lack of cer- 
tain vitamins. 

Frank Herbert, circulation man- 
ager of Popular Science Monthly, 
discussed his observations on the 
pulling power of the four gener- 
ally used methods of payment. For 
every reply received from a prop- 

osition that calls for cash in ad- 
vance there will, in proportionate 
comparison, be one and one- -half 
where C.O.D. is specified; two 
where full payment is requested 
upon receipt of bill, and three 
where monthly instalment is the 
term of payment used. These obser- 
vations apply to price propositions 
averaging around $3. A combina- 
tion of C.O.D. and the instalment 
method has been particularly pro- 
ductive. 

Outdoor advertising’s spokesman 
was Clinton C. Lawry, New En- 
gland representative of Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc. 

“To advertisers,” he said, “there 
can be no such thing as competi- 
tive media; it is always a ques- 
tion of how markets can be most 
efficiently reached within the scope 
of appropriations made available.” 
Co-ordination between mediums is 
important and in explanation of 
how such co-ordination is employed 
effectively between outdoor and di- 
rect mail, case studies were cited. 
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An oil burner account, seeking 
a selected market, had bulletins 
posted on the arteries leading into 
that market. Two weeks later, 
after the showings had introduced 
the product, a mailing-piece went 


Leonard J. Raymond 


into the homes of selected pros- 
pects. This proved an effective 
combination. 

Distribution for a household 
product was desired in the face 
of strong chain-store competition. 
Letters, together with a reproduc- 
tion of a poster, were sent to deal- 
ers announcing an outdoor cam- 
paign. Salesmen followed through 
and one chain store stocked the 
product shortly after. 

Another grocery store item 
wanted distribution in a market 
securely held by a competitor. Let- 
ters to dealers told of the extent 
of an outdoor campaign and sug- 
gested tie-in opportunities. Later, 
letterheads carrying a reproduction 
of the poster were furnished all 
distributors for use in correspond- 
ing with dealers. 

John A. Smith, Jr., advertising 
manager of the Frank E. Davis 
Fish Company and program chair- 
man, substituted in presiding A 
a Better Business Session. H. 
Weaver, director of te 
research of the General Motors 
Company, to illustrate the need for 
revising old rules for gauging hu- 
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man behavior, told of a test he 
conducted. 

“Continual contact with custom- 
ers,” he said, “not only enables 
us to determine the boundary lines 
of public acceptance but it also 
provides interesting sidelights on 
psychology. 

“Just as an example of this, we 
recently took the names of 200 peo- 
ple who had previously answered 
our questionnaires. We shuffled 
up these names and divided them 
into two stacks of 100 each. 

“To the first 100 we sent a ques- 
tionnaire with a letter saying: 

“You've already filled out a 
questionnaire similar to this, but 
we are very anxious to get your 
reactions recorded on this new 
form. We are enclosing stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, etc.’ 


More Answers from 


the Unasked 


“To the other group of 100 
names (same kind of people, mind 
you) we sent the same question- 
naire, but the letter said: 

“*You’ve already filled out one 
of our questionnaires so we 
wouldn’t think of asking you to 
bother with another one—just 
thought you might like to see this 
revised edition. We are not even 
enclosing a return envelope.’ 

“We got twenty-one answers 
from the first group and seventy- 
two from the second group where 
we told them not to answer.” 

Increased productivity from ad- 
vertising expenditure is the goal 
of advertisers today, more than it 
ever was. What Marshall Field & 
Company, wholesaler, is doing to- 
ward that end was described by 
Arthur H. Brayton. 

“We realize,” he said, “that if 
the retailer is to continue doing 
business with us, our merchandise 
in his store must move quickly and 
profitably. We must know our job 
and do it better than before. More- 
over, we have found that many 
merchants want others to do their 
thinking for them. They select ap- 
peals that interest them so our pro- 
motional mailings carry all the 
suggestions which we work out. 

“We are constantly making our 
merchandising story a serial one 
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with enough interest in each letter 
and broadside to maintain interest 
in that one and have the dealer 
look forward to the next. By this 
logical tie-up we always have a 
connected and constant stream of 
selling aids going to our custom- 
ers and prospects that will have a 
direct bearing on the profitable re- 
sale of our merchandise.” 


A New Sales 
Theory 


A talk by James Mangan, ad- 
vertising manager of the Mills 
Novelty Company, expounding the 
theory of selling developed by him, 
was a high-spot in the sessions. 
His “Unknown Sales Formula,” 
which presents the thesis that the 
perfect salesman is not a man but 
a woman, with the buyer, who al- 
ways has the yes-or-no power, al- 
ways being the man, has previously 
been discussed in Printers’ INK. 

A colorful note was given the 
convention in a debate between 
Clifford E. Ball, advertising man- 
ager of the Skelly Oil Company, 
and M. B. Salisbury, executive 
vice-president of the Postal Life 
& Casualty Insurance Company. 
No kid gloves were used in the 
handling of the subject, “Resolved, 
that all direct mail can be success- 
fully tested.” 

The debate brought out the ad- 
vantages of testing and the many 
factors which make it so difficult 
to get anything like equalized 
factors. 

“Does Mr. Ball,” challenged 
Salisbury, “just spend money and 
not - know what is and is not bring- 
ing him results? It’s the many 
factors which must be equalized 
and evaluated that challenge the 
thinking person who uses tests to 
determine what he is getting for 
his money.” 

Mr. Ball enumerated the cir- 
cumstances which are posers for 
testing advocates. They are other 
advertising which can’t be stopped 
or changed to test a mailing piece; 
turnover in salesmen, competitor 
campaigns; people who are taken 
out of the prospect class because 
of obligations to purchase competi- 
tive products, and the personnel 
element. He contended that if the 





SO IS OUR CIRCULATION B® 


NCE again newsstand circulation demon- 
strates its close affinity with consumer spend. 

ing. Retail sales are appreciably up this Fall — so is 
True Story's circulation. Dealers telegraph re-orders 
— returns are dwindling — print orders soaring 


rene 


RUE STORY'S dominant newsstand 

sale assures current spenders. News- 
stand re-purchase each issue rechecks 
the open purse. 


*U. S. retail sales up 8%, August 1934 over July 1934, 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 

Retail sales up 6% —first half of September, 1934,over some 
period 1933, Source: Federal Reserve Bank, New York District. 


TRUE STORY 
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business of advertising could be 
brought down to an exact science, 
if it could be made purely mechan- 
ical, advertising men would not be 
needed on their jobs. Clerks could 
handle the cut-and-dried routine 
that would be the result. 

At a previous session, Mr. Ball 
described a promotion campaign 
which resulted in a 73 per cent 
increase in business. 

The campaign featured a Five 
Star guarantee grease job. The 
first mailing piece talked the dan- 
ger angle; the second, proper 
greasing; the third, proper appli- 
cation; the fourth nlaved up the 
risk of improperly greased cars 
hitting the junk heap before their 
time; the fifth piece was a sum- 
mary of the Skelly grease master 
job. 

Business increased 32 per cent 
the first month of the campaign; 
46 per cent the second month; 48 
per cent the third month and was 
73 per cent higher at the end of 
six months. 

Credit for this is largely attrib- 
uted to the fact that the personnel 
was impressed and stimulated to 
enthusiasm over its having a newer 
and better service to sell. 

In connection with exhibit show- 
ings, the D. M. A. A. has spon- 
sored meetings which have been 
exceptionally well attended in At- 
lanta, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
Oklahoma City, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Cleveland and 
Milwaukee. All the chairmen who 
handled these local meetings, with 


+ 
Fleischer Heads M. A. S. A. 


David Fleischer, Commercial Letter 
Company, St. Louis, was elected pres- 
ident of the Mail Advertising Service 
Association at its annual convention 
held in Boston, last week. 

August Haas, A. W. Clark & Com- 
pany, New York, was elected vice- 
resident; H. Osborne, Syracuse 

tter Company, treasurer; estern 
vice-president, Howard Rosine, Address- 
ing & Mailing Company. a Angeles; 
Canadian vice-pr rcy G. Cherry, 
Might Directories, Toronto, who was 
also elected to a similar office in the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 
which met in annual convention at the 
same time as the S. A; 

Samuel Krock, Motor List Company, 
Boston, and Ray Martin, Albany Pub- 
licity Service, Albany, N. Y., were 
elected directors. 
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one exception, were present at the 
convention. 

From Boston, the exhibit moved 
to New York, where it is on dis- 
play this week. It will be in Phil- 
adelphia, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, 
October 24 to 26; Cincinnati, Hote! 
Gibson, October 31 to November 
1; Detroit, Statler Hotel, Novem- 
ber 6 to 8; and Chicago, Stevens 
Hotel, the week of November 19. 

Three men, particularly, are 
credited with being responsible for 
the success of the exhibit: Eliot 
Wight advertising manager, United 
States Envelope Company; Leon- 
ard J. Raymond, president of 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc., and Henry 
Hoke, executive manager of the 
D. M. A. A. 

Two years have lapsed since the 
D. M. A. A. revised its by-laws and 
membership structure which gave 
representation to users, suppliers 
and producers. Mr. Wight has been 
president since that time. He now 
becomes a director. Mr. Raymond 
succeeds him as president. 

Donald Rein, Rein Company, 
Houston, is now vice-president, and 
Percy G. Cherry, Might Director- 
ies, Toronto, Canadian vice-presi- 
dent. Edwin S. Dunbar, advertising 
manager, Crocker-McElwain Co. 
Holyoke was re-elected treasurer. 

New members of the board of 
governors include Arthur H. Bray- 
ton, and J, S. Roberts, Retail 
Credit Corporation, Atlanta. Other 
members are John A. Smith, Jr. 
Gloucester and Horace H. Nahm, 
New York. 


+ 


Form Pedlar & Ayres, Inc. 


Pedlar & Ayres, Inc., with head- 
quarters at 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, is a new organization which com- 
bines the sales and advertising problems 
of the manufacturer under one direction 
Louis C. Pedlar, at one time president 
of Pedlar & Ryan, and Fairfax Ayres, 
formerly of Blair & Company, banking 
house, head up the group. Mr. Ayres 
is president and Mr. edlar is vice- 
president. 

The new organization is affiliated 
with the Robert Gust Company, Inc., 
Chicago, Mr. Gust becoming a _ vice 
president and director of the new group. 

Harry H. Wright has made sec- 
retary and vice-president. Carolyn T. 
R. Lewis supplements the personnel as 
executive in charge of publicity and 
promotions. The new organization is 
operating offices in principal cities. 
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Sales Urge in Housing Copy 


Advertisers Are Now Placing More Stress on Reasons Why 
and Less on Explaining the Act 


O be effective Housing adver- 

tising must create a desire for 
renovation and improvement. 

The people of this country are 
financially badly shell-shocked and 
although, with what in times seems 
to be a glorious improvidence, they 
have begun to loosen their purse 
strings, there are still plenty of 
them who hesitate to make any ex- 
tra expenditures. Further to com- 
plicate this situation during the 
last two months the people have 
been bombarded with the jeremiads 
of dissatisfied politicians and self- 
ish business men who have pre- 
dicted freely that the country was 
going to Gehenna in a hand-car 
and that so far as depressions are 
concerned we haven’t seen any- 
thing yet. 

The Housing Act was designed 
to loosen up frozen capital and in 
order to do so offered a business- 
like proposition whereby banks may 
loan money on excellent security. 
Oddly enough, as an official of the 
Housing Administration recently 
pointed out, in many cases housing 
expenditures are coming from sav- 
ings and not from borrowings. 

The fact remains that despite 
the way in which people have re- 
sponded to the opportunity offered 
by the Housing Act, there are still 
thousands of home owners who are 
hesitating to invest any money at 
the present time. This means that 
the advertising of those who wish 
to capitalize on the possibilities of 
the Act must enter a new phase. 

A large part of the most effec- 
tive advertising of the first few 
weeks of the Act’s administration 
was of an informative nature. 
Emotional appeals and reason-why 
copy were rather noticeably lack- 
ing except in certain striking in- 
stances. 

This type of advertising was 
wise in its place because the aver- 
age home owner had little, if any, 
idea of the provisions of the Act. 
It was essential that he be told as 
soon as possible that such an act 


had been passed and then informed 
of what it would do for him. With 
the encouragement of the Housing 
Administration a number of banks 
came forward withexcellent inform- 
tive advertising explaining the 
workings of the Act. 

The early advertising of local 
contractors and builders and other 
purveyors of what may be termed 
Housing Act merchandise was, as 
was to be expected, not particu- 
larly striking. As a class these ad- 
vertisers have never been among 
the most skilful and there was no 
reason to believe that they would 
blossom out as experts over night. 

As a rule, their advertising is 
homely to the point of ugliness al- 
though in many cases it has a cer- 
tain rugged sincerity which is 
effective in itself. The fact remains, 
however, that it is unfair to ex- 
pect these advertisers to create a 
great amount of convincing, high- 
pressure copy. 


National Advertisers 
Understand the Problem 


This type of copy must come 
from the national advertisers who 
understand methods of winning 
public acceptance and desire for 
their products. Already there are 
plenty of evidences in newspapers 
that a number of national adver- 
tisers understand this problem ab- 
solutely. 

As these advertisers begin to 
swing in line with the housing 
campaign, it becomes apparent that 
during the second phase of the 
campaign advertising will use the 
Housing Act as a secondary ap- 
peal. The primary appeal will be 
based on what home renovation 
will do for the consumer. 

For instance the manufacturers 
of the Pierce Automatic Oil Burner 
have an advertisement which, al- 
though it ran in the middle of Sep- 
tember, is typical of what housing 
advertising is developing into. 

At the top is the headline, “Mrs. 
Jones talked to her Landlord . . . 
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and now she tends the furnace this 
way... instead... of this.” 

On one side is a picture of a 
woman adjusting a thermostat and 
on the other a woman shoveling 
coal into a furnace. Between these 
two pictures is a block of reverse 
type which says, “Any Property 
Owner can now install Pierce 
Automatic Oil Heat and pay for 
it with an N.H.A. Modernization 
Loan Allowing up to 3 Years to 
Pay. No Down Payment—Interest 
Charges not over $5 per $100 per 
year.” Here we have almost an 
ideal fusion of appeals for this 
particular stage of the campaign. 

This advertisement is chosen for 
description because it is trans- 
itional. It is easy enough to predict, 
on the basis of what has appeared 
already, that housing advertising 
is going to take a decided trend 
away from the informational to- 
ward the more emotional. 

This is natural. The average con- 
sumer is thinking not in terms of 
how much money he can spend, but 
how he can get the most for his 
money whether he takes it from 
savings or borrows it. Surrounded 
by all sorts of advertising urging 
him to buy many products that do 
not come under the benefits of the 
Housing Act, the consumer has to 
be shown what renovizing material 
will do for him. 

Therefore, it is up to the oil 
burner advertiser to talk about 
clean, work-free heat; to the re- 
frigerator advertiser to keep up 
the regular trend of his previous 
campaigns in talking about the 
benefits to the home of refrigera- 
tion; to the building supply adver- 
tiser to talk about the benefits of 
an added room, the investment 
value of a modernized home, the 
pleasure of entertaining friends in 
a made-over home and all of the 
sales arguments that have been so 
effective when used in the past at 
times when money was more freely 
spent. 

It is interesting to note that sev- 
eral advertisers are taking the word 
“modernization” and using it as a 
spring-board ee } nage to a 
i copy appeal the essence o 
whch eta modern.” Although 
the American public has ‘had its 
faith in keeping up with the 
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Joneses pretty well shaken, the 
average citizen still likes to think 
that he is about the most modern 
and up-to-date person in the world, 
Therefore this particular appeal is 
effective when not overdone. 
The full force of national adver- 
tising has not made itself felt yet, 
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Housing advertising will become 
emotional as well as educational 


nor will it probably make itself 
felt to the peak until next spring. 
PrInTERS’ INK representatives who 
have been fortunate enough to see 
some of the advance plans now 
being made by national advertisers 
find that advertisers, who have 
been encouraged by the Housing 
Act to increase their schedules, are 
not making any violent changes in 
the trend of their copy. Like 
Pierce, most of them are fusing 
the Housing Act into their regu- 
lar campaign appeals. 

While it is too early for adver- 
tisers to subordinate mention of 
the Housing Act to a very minor 
position in th img, there 
is no question that this will prob- 
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HE Washington (D. C.) Mar- 
ket is constantly growing in 
population and importance 
these days. Local merchants re- 
port a rapid and steady trend 
toward business normalcy. 


This is reflected in their con- 
sistent use of The Star, Eve- 
ning and Sunday. The constant 
growth of The Star’s circula- 
tion, keeps pace with the ex- 
pansion of a market it has 
dominated as “the home paper” 
without interruption during the 
66 years of its present ownership 
and management. 


onsite teiiln You CANNOT cover Wash- 
DAN A. CARROLL ington and the trading area 

110 E, 42nd St. 
cuenta itis WITHOUT THE STAR;; but 
ste Sentinal WITH IT you will be in in- 
fluential contact with the worth- 


while people. 





An Associated Press Newspaper 
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ably take place when, as and if 
the benefits of the Act make them- 
selves felt in a large way. 

In the meantime, the wise ad- 
vertisers, on the basis of present 
evidence, seem to be gradually de- 


Housing 


¢¢DHENOMENAL success” is re- 

ported by the American Radi- 
ator & Standard Sanitary Cor- 
poration in adapting the National 
Housing Act to its sales program. 

In the forty-three days before 
October 7 it made more moderni- 
zation and repair loans than it did 
in the entire year of 1933, accord- 
ing to Marshall Adams, director of 
sales and promotion for the com- 
pany. The loans are increasing at 
the rate of 20 per cent a week. 

It’s the weekly jump in business 
that is most startling to American 
Radiator. Each week’s applications 
show an increase of 50 per cent 
over the applications of the pre- 
ceding week. The company hasn’t 
caught up with applications in 
granting loans, but 75 per cent of 
all loan applications received have 
been approved. The loans cover 
nearly 3,000 jobs for heating, 
plumbing, sanitation and air con- 
ditioning. They average $580. 
Loans approved total in excess of 
$1,250,000. 

Mr. Adams reports as an indica- 
tion of how much business is lay- 
ing around waiting to be gathered 


oe 


Larned-Beecher, Inc., 
New Business 
A new business, servin 


advertisers 
been 


and advertising agencies, or- 
anized at New York under the name of 


varned-Beecher, Inc. It will service in 
merchandising research work and crea- 
tive art. : 

W. Livingston Larned, long with the 
Ethridge Company, is president. He has 
been engaged in advertising for many 
years and at one time was a staff con- 
tributor to Printers’ Inx. Mathew 
Beecher, visualizer and designer of di- 
rect mail, is vice-president. 

Louis Dannenbaum is secretary and 
treasurer, in charge of production. 
Louis H. Green is office manager. 
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emphasizing the Housing Act as a 
copy appeal and bringing forward 
the old, basic, major appeals that 
have been selling merchandise to 
home owners, Housing Act or no 
Housing Act. 


Progress 


in by any company or individual 
who will go out and get it that in 
one territory the loans have come 
in at the rate of forty-eight per 
salesman. Mr. Adams might have 
added that American Radiator 
grasped the opportunity provided 
through the F. H. A. by launching 
a big campaign of newspaper and 
magazine advertising and follow- 
ing it up with a flood of dealer 
promotion literature. 

American Radiator is not alone 
in finding new business. An illus- 
tration of the business done by 
local dealers is reported by the 
Capitol City Lumber Company of 
Hartford, Conn., of an increase 
from one to twenty-five per month 
in time-payment transactions as a 
result of the Housing Administra- 
tion’s insurance contract plan. 

Advertising managers through- 
out the country will have the story 
of what the Administration is do- 
ing to help them get business 
brought to them by a flying squad- 
ron from the Industries Division 
and the Field Division. Thirty-two 
industrial centers are being cov- 
ered. 


+ 


Additions to “This Week” 


Rhey T. Snodgrass, until recently a 
contact man with the F. Wallis Arn- 
stron: Company, Philadelphia, _has 
joined the New York sales staff of This 
Week. Frank T. Bruno and Euclid M 
Covington also have joined the New 
York sales ° 

Mr. Bruno was formerly a sales rep- 
resentative with Delineator and Liberty 
Mr. Covingion formerly was with The 
American eekly and, more recently 
has been with Gravure Service. : 

Harry H. Gould joins This Week's 
promotion department. He was for- 
merly with the research and promotion 
department of the Condé Nast Publica- 
tions. 
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Dealers Fight Allowance 


Unfair Concessions for Big Buyers Create Bad Feeling Among 
Independent Stores 


Tracy-Locke-Dawson, INc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In Mr. Yoken’s article in Print- 
ers’ INK of September 27 he 
makes some strong statements in 
favor of giving dealers advertising 
allowances. Some of his statements 
I agree with, some I do not. I have 
read the advertising agency. side of 
the story as Mr. Simpson* sees it 
and since Mr. Yoken tells the dealer 
side of it, I'd like to tell my side. 

While I am now working for an 
advertising agency, most of my 
experience in the allowance racket 
has been gained as a salesman call- 
ing on buyers in chains, jobber 
houses and retailers. As a sales- 
man I had to learn very early the 
way to handle the requests for ad- 
vertising allowances made by buy- 
ers in chains, voluntary chains and 
super-markets ; and while after my 
refusal they usually got their al- 
lowances anyway by going over my 
head, at least I had the satisfaction 
of turning them down. Because I 
always did turn them down. 

The worst racket that any sales- 
man has to meet is this advertising 
allowance skin game. It is just an- 
other way of giving something for 
nothing and many manufacturers 
have kidded themselves for a long 
time that this giving of allowances 
would put them in solid with chains 
and voluntary chains. It has been 
my experience that the more a 
manufacturer gives to the distribu- 
tors of his merchandise the more 
they will expect and that the man- 
ufacturer that puts his foot down 
and says “no more allowances” and 
means what he says and proves it, 
is far better off and stands to get 
along in his business dealings with 
all dealers. 

When Mr. Yoken says that all 
the advertising he uses to create 

* “Advertising’s Heavy Load,” by Roy 
B. Simpson, Painters’ Inx, Sept. 13, 
page 2/. 


consumer “demand” for his trade- 
marked name does nothing but 
create consumer “hunger” for a 
commodity when you have no 
dealer co-operation, I agree with 
him; but when Mr. Yoken says 
that the advertising allowance, 
“properly and evenly distributed 
gives the national advertiser some- 
thing that radio, newspaper, maga- 
zine, advertising agent, or whole- 
saler cannot give him—dealer 
co-operation,” I disagree. The rea- 
son I disagree is that many, many 
manufacturers have tried to woo 
the good-will of their distributors 
by giving out advertising allow- 
ances to everyone on their list; 
and it never was and never will be 
satisfactory because you have no 
yard stick with which to measure 
the results that you get from giv- 
ing allowances to one dealer and 
getting full co-operation and giv- 
ing allowances to another and get- 
ting fair or lukewarm co-operation. 
You are dealing with human nature 
and in my experience you can never 
please everyone and this includes 
jobbers, chains, and retail dealers. 


The Real Way to 
Hold Dealers 


The proper way to hold on to 
dealers and to build up their good- 
will is to adopt a sound and lasting 
advertising structure that will help 
all dealers equally by giving them 
all an equal opportunity to sell the 
consumers that are created by na- 
tional advertising. Material to 
help the dealers sell their own cus- 
tomers and their own name should 
be furnished them, window dis- 
plays, local newspaper advertising, 
and direct mail should be designed 
to help the dealer sell his services 
and the manufacturer’s products, 
but beyond that the advertiser must 
put his foot down. 

A. O. Buckingham** knows what 


** “That Allowance Nuisance,” Parnr- 
ers’ Inx, Aug. 30, page 21. 
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What about 
PICTORIAL 


Review ? 


he is talking about when he says 
that advertising allowances do not 
pay. I have talked to many dealers 
that handle products made by man- 
ufacturers that do not give any al- 
lowances at all and they are satis- 
fied because they know they are 
getting a fair deal and that no 
dealer whether he is large or small 
is getting any more than he de- 
serves in the way of company co- 
operation with dealers. 

Mr. Yoken represents a group 
that has grown up mostly since the 
depression. These super-markets 
sell a large volume of foods; they 
have hurt independents and made 
independent dealers all over the 
country resentful of the advertising 
allowance racket, not because they 
all expect advertising allowances 
but because they expect an equal 
opportunity to get their just share 
of business. The advertising al- 
lowance racket has done more to 
hurt the distribution of national 
brands than any other one thing 
and unless a number of reputable 
manufacturers in the food field, the 
drug field, and others selling to a 
large number of outlets get to- 
gether they will have a devil of a 
time winning back dealer co-opera- 
tion and good-will. 

I say this from experience as a 
food salesman working for national 
advertisers and as a merchandising 
man constantly contacting retailers 
all over the Eastern seaboard for 
clients of the advertising agency I 
work for. 


Stuart G. ARNOLD, 
Market Research. 


ee gah 
For High School Publications 


National Interscholastic Review has 
started publication with an October is- 
sue as a rotogravure magazine section 
for high school publications. - Offices are 
at 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Publisher is High School Advertisers 
Service, Inc., of which Madison Sayles 
is president. 

* 7 . 


With Traffic Audit Bureau 


Roy A. Wilson, field engineer for the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
Pennsylvania, has resigned to join the 
Traffic ‘Audit Bureau, New York. He 
will co-operate with Dr. Miller-McClin- 
tock, head of the Bureau, in special 
work for the next six months. 








Why did 
Mr. Hearst 
buy it? 


What is the 


new market 


story ? 


What is the 
new editorial 
Policy? 


These are important ques- 
tions and the advertiser has 


a right to know, the answers. 
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WHA 


WHY DID MR. HEARST 
BUY PICTORIAL REVIEW? 


Mr. Hearst bought Pictorial Review to make it an out- 
standing leader in the ten cent women's field. The experi- 
ence, ability and money of the world’s largest publisher will 
be directed to that end. 


WHAT IS THE NEW MARKET STORY? 


Pictorial Review offers a new way to reach a market for 
years neglected by the major women’s magazines. This is the 
WHITE AREA market, made up of the 21 million families 
with incomes of $3,000 and less. Pictorial Review already 
has a larger percentage of White Area readers than any 
other women's magazine and with our new editorial policy 
we will get more. 


WHAT IS THE NEW EDITORIAL POLICY? 


By no means will it be a “noble experiment’’ made up of 
radical ideas. Pictorial Review will give its readers the best 
fiction money can buy, because we know there is no rela- 
tionship between reader income and reader interest. White 
Area women want and will get the BEST in fiction and 


illustration. 

The key-note of the service articles will be practicability. 
White Area women want practical ideas—ideas they can 
AFFORD to follow, and here again Pictorial Review will 
give the readers what they want. 


WHAT DOES THE WHITE AREA 
MARKET MEAN TO ADVERTISERS? 


In the White Area the advertiser will find the greatest 
opportunity for increased sales, because women in this mar- 
ket spend Billions of Dollars more every year than do the 
higher income groups. These billions are spent for good 
merchandise and advertised products. The magazine which 
offers advertisers the greatest of all markets—the WHITE 
AREA— is Pictorial Review, which directs its editorial pages 
to women in that market. 


Picrorra, Review. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





Profit Making Displays 


They Come When Sales Department Supervises and Accent |s 
Put on Merchanising 


By Nathan Dan Danziger 


Manager of Merchandising Service, Golden State Company, Ltd. 


DE~EALER display material, it 
seems to me, has two funda- 
mental purposes. It should keep the 
manufacturer’s product before the 
consumer at the point of sale. And 
it should aid in increasing distribu- 
tion of the product. 

Successful display merchandising 
must take into consideration the 
type of merchandise to be built 
up; the sort of store which will be 
the product’s outlet; the kind of 
people who will be the consumers ; 
and—most baffling—the condition, 
mental, emotional, physical and 
economic, of the consumer at the 
time the display is to be used. 

Some firms which are promoting 
only a small number of products— 
Coca-Cola, for instance, or Clic- 
quot Club or Hills Bros., or 
Ghirardelli—and are able to spend 
ample money in display, can and 
do develop a variety of material 
so wide that they can take ad- 
mirable advantage of almost any 
situation on short notice. 

For example, Clicquot Club and 
Coca-Cola intimately understand 
the requirements of soda fountain 
display. Glass cases must be treated 
differently from marble or mahog- 
any ones. They know what use 
may be made of doors, of high 
windows. They know the grocery 
retail store. They understand store 
layout. They understand the possi- 
bilities of building exteriors. 

And they can afford a variety of 
material wide enough to take ad- 
vantage of any space, anywhere, at 
any time. 

Recently we were faced with a 
somewhat different problem at 
Golden State. We entered, new- 
comers, the evaporated milk field. 
We went into competition with 
some of the finest dairy products 
firms in the world. Of the twenty 
to thirty brands already established, 
five or six could be rated as top 


brands. On_ these well-known 
brands years of time and energy 
had been spent, and thousands of 
dollars in merchandising and ad- 
vertising. 

The funds we had were strictly 
limited. How could we make our 
way into this worth-while but 
crowded field, without the expendi- 
ture of even as much money as 
our already established competi- 
tors? We decided on an unusual 
display merchandising campaign. 

We designed a half-size case, 
holding twenty-four tall cans in- 
stead of the usual forty-eight. The 
case was marked and trimmed so 
that it could be easily cut on the 
diagonal and set up as a pyramid 
display. With the case, we de- 
signed an arresting and attractive 
circular showcard to top the pyra- 
mid. It bore a pocket for an 
evaporated milk folder we had put 
out for this special purpose. 


Advertising Came Through 
on Theme 

The motif of the showcard we 
carried over into a window strip, 
and this strip we echoed in news- 
paper advertising, which in each 
locality listed our outlets. 

‘This special display outfit was 
not expensive; quite the contrary, 
yet it enabled our salesmen to say 
to ppmoncene dealers : 

‘Here is a unique new evapo- 
rated milk case. It’s interesting and 
attractive to your customers. It 
costs you only half as much as a 
regular case: something in the na- 
ture of a sample. It’s compact 
enough to be set up right by your 
cash register. And it ties you in 
with our newspaper advertising in 
an unusual way.’ 

To which the grocer replied, in 
a surprising number of cases: 

“Fine. Send me one of the intro- 
ductory cases for a display piece. 
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And you’d better stock me with 
a half dozen of your regular 48’s 
cases, too.” 

Each dealer was clearly informed 
that the half-size case was strictly 
a one-time offer. All repeat busi- 
ness was to be, and has been, on 
the standard cases. 

Our special introductory case 
deal proved to be a very success- 
ful piece of display merchandising. 
From nowhere, our evaporated milk 
rose to a strong fourth position in 
California. And neither copy writ- 
ers nor designers, artists nor 
printers were principally respon- 
sible for it. They form a backfield 
of very fine blockers and ball car- 
riers. But it’s a backfield without 
a quarterback, and without a coach. 

In our organization, the coach— 
or perhaps it’s just the cheering 
section—is the general sales de- 
partment. The sales department 
gives the primary orders. It sets 
the problem to be solved. It states 
that sales of this product in this 
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Cole Heads Western Golfers 


H. E. Cole, Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
Western Advertising fers’ Associa- 
tion, C a Bs He succeeds H. 
Schuster, The Chicagoan. Other 
new officers are: First vice-president, 
S. R. Penfield, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; second vice-president Donald D. 
Sperry, Good Housekeeping; secretary 
L. L. Northrup, McCall’s Magazine; 
treasurer, John Sugden, J. L. Sug- 
den, Advertising Company 

Directors elected are: "E. R. Goble, 
H. S. Irving, R. W. Richardson, D. W. 
Ashley, T. S. Dowst, Mac Harlan, 
Malcolm MacHarg, W. McNamee 
and Mr. Schuster. 

In the final tournament of the 1934 
series, George H. Hartman won low 
gross prize for members. Low net_hon- 
ors were won by Don Heinly. T. S. 
Dowst and F, E. Crawford, « were 


runners- ‘. Among guests, Henry King 
o 


had best 
low net. 

The winning low gross foursome was 
composed me rd, Russell Mar- 
tin, W. Coleman and George Hart- 
man. Fret Roberts, Henry King, Ray 
Deen and Don Heinly were members of 
the first low net foursome. 


w gross and A. H. Moulton 


Poyntz Joins “Maclean's” 

A. R. Poyntz, who was for some years 
circulation manager of the Toronto 
Siobe, has joined Maclean’s Magazine, 

oronto, 
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territory must be stimulated at this 
time. 

The quarterback of our organiza- 
tion is the merchandising service 
department. It’s up to us to decide 
whether display merchandising or 
some other form of promotion 
shall be utilized. We must de- 
termine just what effect on the 
broker, the dealer and the con- 
sumer this merchandising is to 
have. 

Now the signals have been called, 
and the copy writer, the designer, 
the artist and the printer do their 
stuff. 

Unless the plan is laid out be- 
forehand, the backfield will pro- 
duce an_ excellent merchandising 
display. But if a company is in- 
terested in putting out a iece of 
display merchandising which will 
actually pay for itself, the sales 
manager and the merchandising 
manager must see that the accent 
falls on “merchandising” rather 
than on “display.” 


++ 


Clicquot in Magazines 

The Clicquot Club Company is start- 
ing the largest magazine campaign it has 
ever undertaken. Newspa advertis- 
ing which has run during the first eight 
months of the present year has been di- 
rected toward Stvotores | the company’s 
new la and new, ful — a _ 
tles. The new magazin 
while aes the full -size e cbottles, 
stresses the quality prestige of Clicqu 
pa and their adaptability to th 
ome and party use. Opening gun in 
the campai will be a double-truck 
spread in November, headed, “Honestly; 
did you ever see a handsomer family?” 
illustrating all the Clicquot products. 

eee 


Holmes with Donahue & Coe 


Andrew E. Holmes has joined Dona- 
hue & Coe, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as vice-president. During the 
last twelve years he has been associated 
with the aaweny and New York of- 
fices of N. W. Ayer & Son, ae § as ac- 
count executive. Previous! 
with Horlick’s Malted Mik’ Can Company 
and Welch’s Grape Juice Company. 

° a o 
Jaudon & Barreaux 
New Business 

Jaudon & Barreaux is a new advertis- 
ing business a in New York, 
with offices at 522 Fifth Avenue, Part- 
ners are: Jaudon, formerly ad- 
wits manager of Radio News, and 
Adolphe Barreaux, formerly with Beach 
& Barreaux. 
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Waste in Advertising, Yes 


But There Is Also Definite Utility, and Here Are Some Ways to 
Bring It Out 


By Harry Tipper 


Executive Vice-President, American Manufacturers Export Association 


ES! There’s a good deal of 

waste in advertising. Veblen, 
Tugwell e¢ al., are correct when 
they say so, but there is also a 
definite utility in advertising and 
that is the important reason for its 
existence as a business method. 

Everything we do is wasteful 
and the waste is large. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., in an article reproduced 
in Printers’ INK of September 6 
stated that there is enough energy 
in a gallon of gasoline to run a 
small motor car 400 miles, but we 
cannot get anywhere that amount 
of utility out of it. 

In the old days when I worked 
on steam plant installation we fig- 
ured that we got less than 10 per 
cent of the energy value of the 
fuel in usable power. The delivery 
truck must spend a lot of time in 
waiting, besides the energy waste 
in the machine itself; the sales- 
man gets in only a small percen- 
tage of productive effort. 

Of course it would be palpably 
absurd to give up the steam, gaso- 
line or electric motor, the move- 
ment of the truck or the salesman, 
because they are so wasteful. They 
are more useful than the methods 
we employed previously; they do 
not require the time and human 
energy the others did. We can do 
more with them and consequently 
they are more suitable to our pur- 
poses. 

Some of the men who have 
drawn attention to the waste in 
advertising have gone a good deal 
further and advocated its virtual 
elimination because of the waste. 
They have not applied this same 
reasoning to the other contrivances 
we use. This may be due in part 
to the fact that our explanations 
of advertising have been mainly 
wrong, because we have not been 
willing to admit its deficiencies 
even to ourselves. We have not 


been ready to say we did not know 
all about it, but we were studying 
its workings and taking measures 
to improve it. 

We have been so concerned with 
its defense that we have ended up 
by making out too good a case for 
it and have spoken in terms per- 
ilously close to those of the old 
medicine man with his cart and 
his flare. When have we, in adver- 
tising, admitted that we should be able 
to convince 500 people and we 
cannot record more than thirty? 
If that is all we can get out of a 
motor with all our knowledge of 
mechanics, is it likely that we are 
doing much better in advertising, 
which is dependent upon the human 
equation about which we know less. 


Waste, of Course, Is Never 
Justifiable 


Let’s admit it, advertising is 
wasteful, but not in the way sug- 
gested by the adherents of the eco- 
nomic school mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. Further- 
more, let’s admit that waste is al- 
ways loss and cannot be justified. 
except by saying that we do not 
know enough to eliminate it. We 
can say, however, what we have 
done about it in the past and with 
what results and what we propose 
to do about it in the future with 
what projected purpose. 

Of course the idea that we should 
eliminate advertising because there 
is considerable waste in its use is 
not tenable; we would have to give 
up most of the tools and methods 
we work with on that basis. We 
should be open to changes in its 
use, if these are found to express 
greater utility and we are obliged, 
by the recognition of the waste, to 
find out by what means we may in- 
crease its effectiveness. Advertising 
is a method of merchandising, used 
by management for the purposes 
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of contacting with customers, the 
users or others of value to his 
business. As such it is involved, 
not only in the wastes inherent in 
its own operation, but it must be 
affected by the mistakes of the 
people who use it. It is a reflection 
of these policies, showing to the 
public what the management be- 
lieves the public ought to see. 

Any deficiencies in the program 
and any mistakes in the decisions 
of the management are exhibited in 
the advertising. Its mistakes are 
public, whether they arise within 
its operation or from the manner 
of its use by the business. They 
are more so in fact than many of 
its values, which are accumulated 
over a period. The mistakes in ad- 
vertising cannot be hidden from the 
student of current economics. It is 
the only operation of business that 
is inherently on the stage all the 
time. 


Emotion Colors Our View 
of Advertising 


Furthermore, advertising must 
use the human appeals and senti- 
ments to such an extent that it is 
quite difficult to appraise its values 
without showing those prejudices 
that arise out of human emotions. 
We like or dislike advertising of 
any or one kind, and that feeling 
colors all our examinations of its 
values. It is possible to study index 
charts, population growth, the rise 
and fall of prices and other eco- 
nomic factors with a degree of im- 
partiality that must be absent when 
we approach the question of ad- 
vertising. The reaction to it will 
be, only rarely, of the calm and 
considered. 

Advertising men and critics alike 
exhibit this. The man who is in- 
terested in advertising and has 
labored with its difficulties and 
hopes and its powers, is apt to feel 
strongly about the criticism and to 
spring to the defense of a method 
of which, he, more than anyone, 
knows the deficiencies. Similarly 
the critic is expressing, not so 
much the exploration of its values 
as his likes and dislikes, which he 
justifies by his reasoning. He is 
not led to his conclusions by his 
evidence so much as his feelings and 
because he has felt the power. His 
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argument is apt to run much more 
along political than economic lines. 
This human character affects all 
merchandising, but especially ad- 
vertising. It is the most potent 
reason for the sway of fashion in 
operating, the clamor of superiori- 
ties, the exaggeration of claims 
and the other things that beset it. 
It is not possible for the individual 
to labor over this kind of work 
and develop its final form, with- 
out feeling toward it some of the 
enthusiasm or despondency that is 
associated with effort in any branch 
of the arts; and it is equally im- 
possible for the critic to study its 
visible effects without reacting to 
those results in an emotional way. 
All this makes the reduction of 
waste in advertising much more 
difficult than in more technical 
branches of business. Mathematics 
indeed cannot measure the efficiency 
of a power which varies almost 
from zero to infinity. One man 
may preach to his congregation for 
fifty years without any observable 
effect, other than to increase the 
skepticism; while another, gifted 
in the use of language and in the 
play of human emotions, empow- 
ered with the force of conviction, 
may be able to put the place in an 
uproar over a single week-end. 
Yet who is to say that the fifty 
years were entirely ineffective? 
The campaign that has occupied 
many hours of thought and labor 
may be destroyed of half its value 
by the wrong use of headline, the 
ineffective illustration or the strain 
on the credulity. Every advertise- 
ment not only competes with every 
other, but all suffer from each 
other. The confidence of skepti- 
cism affects all to some degree. 


Progress in Use of Advertising 
Gratifying 

Under these circumstances the 
progress that has been made in the 
use of advertising is quite gratify- 
ing. For years now the studies 
have been going on in greater and 
greater degree and with more care 
in their consideration and develop- 
ment. The results are visible easily 
to the eyes of the informed practi- 
tioner, in the improved bases for 
operation. It is true that with all 
this we have only attacked the 
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fringe of the subject and have the 
most elusive elements to deal with; 
but the work that has been done 
already is by no means unimportant 
either in the care with which it 
has been pursued or the results 
that have been achieved. When I 
look back on the first days of my 
work in the field and note the dif- 
ference today, the change com- 
pares favorably with the progress 
we have made on the scientific side. 

Examine carefully this progress, 
however, and it will appear largely 
as an improvement in the tech- 
nique of the operation. Engraving, 
photography, typography and other 
elements of the advertisement have 
made remarkable strides. Informa- 
tion on media and their circulation, 
volumes, markets, the channels of 
distribution and the like is vastly 
greater. Even on the psychological 
side the technique of the research 
has made much more progress than 
the capacity to turn it into human 
results. 

When one turns to the advertis- 
ing copy, the message, the conti- 
nuity in radio, the difference is not 
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so great. The pages of Printers’ 
InK could be turned back thirty 
years and the effectiveness, good 
and bad, except in the technical 
features ‘would show little advance, 

It is not easy to separate the 
technique from the other and we 
must not be misled into trans- 
ferring the progress made in the 
stage settings, into the belief we 
have made a better play. I adhere 
to the thesis that has been the 
center of my consideration of ad- 
vertising all along: the efficiency 
of the advertising copy, the mes- 
sage is the greatest line of future 
progress and indeed in all the hv- 
man affairs that we deal with in 
merchandising. 

Improvement in technique is val- 
uable; given efficient copy it will 
heighten every value of the mes- 
sage itself, just as the technique 
of training will emphasize the 
training that is inherently good, 
but the power in advertising lies 
after all in the language and the 
illustration. These are the stimv- 
lants to human imagination, the 
elements with which to stir human 
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ith’ a 346% advertising gain over the corresponding 


issue of a year ago, Esquire is the fastest growing 
as well as the most widely discussed of all magazines. 
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desire. It is with these we can 
blow away the fog of indecision, 
or confuse the clear thought, weave 
out of the most volatile constit- 
uents the rigidity of a statue. By 
these means we can set the pulses 
dancing or calm the disturbed 
vision. 

The restraint of our language 
and picture strengthen the bold- 
ness of our conception. When we 
are merely dull we avoid all diffi- 
culties, but get no response. As 
soon as we succeed in stirring the 
interest we shall secure the result, 
either for or against our future. 
There is much about the finer pos- 
sibilities of this flexible and power- 
ful instrument that we need to 
learn, and much that we now use 
that we must discard. 

The cultural values that are 
brought to the people through the 
commercial possibilities of adver- 
tising, permitting the growth in 
the character and scope of all 
media, react upon the advertising 
itself; demanding of the advertis- 
ing man, not only better technique, 
but better messages, more ade- 


quately considered and more di- 
rectly attuned to the purpose and 
the audience. 

We need to study much more 
thoroughly, the value of restraint 
upon the accumulation and conti- 
nuity of result. We must consider 
the strength that lies in reserve 
and decide whether our purposes 
will be fulfilled entirely with the 
day’s impression regardless of to- 
morrow’s reaction. 

Once in a while I have come 
across something which succeeded 
in suggesting, in the most ex- 
cellent taste, what would have been 
crass exaggeration if it had been 
actually defined. That element de- 
serves greater attention by all ad- 
vertising people. Things that are 
better pictured than said, the nice- 
ties of balance between what the 
illustration will picture and what 
the message will say deserve more 
consideration. 

In all our business we could 
learn with great results the value 
of indirection, that art which leads 
to a conclusion, or many times 
only to where the conclusion is in 
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sight, but makes no attempt to de- 
mand a decision. It has its very 
important place in the favorable 
inclination of people and should 
be much more definitely in our 
scheme of operation. 

It is obvious that any active copy 
must do its work, either for or 
against what we want. It is equally 
sure that we do not know exactly 
what elements have been the suc- 
cessful ones and what ones there 
were, in spite of which the whole 
campaign went over, 

Destructive competition finds its 
echo in destructive advertising 
which builds up its immediate suc- 
cess by reducing the confidence 
that alone will justify the future 
advertising man in his efforts. The 
platform of advertising, the ros- 
trum from which the individual 
organization expresses its policies 
and beliefs, must, like all plat- 
forms, observe the niceties when 
the conversation need not, even be- 
tween savants. 

Our advertising copy is about as 
efficient as the motor Mr. Sloan 
spoke about, which should be able 
to get four hundred miles on a 
gallon of gas. We should be able to 
get the attention of four hundred 
people where we must be content 
today if we can secure the ear of 


+ 


Pacific Displaymen Elect 
At its annual meeting held at Ta- 
coma, Wash., the Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion of Displaymen elected the following 
officers for 1934-35: President, Floyd 
E. Tucker, Livingston Bros., "Seattle; 
first vice-president, Rollin Trumbull, Jr., 
Chas. S. Berg Company, Portland; sec- 
ond vice-president, James Melbostadt, 
Rhodes Brothers, Tacoma; ind vice- 
president, Victor Linden, J. C:. Penney 
pepnee secretary- treasurer, 

Harald Biavet J. 
Everett. Portiond: was 


. Penney are ea 

tentatively 

named as next year’s convention city. 
eee 


New President, WIP 


Benedict Gimbel, Jr., has been elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Broad- 
casting Company, owner of Station 
wr Philadelphia. He succeeds Ellis 

. Gimbel who becomes chairman of the 


Franklin Lamb was elected vice-presi- 
dent; .G A. Lough, treasurer, and 
Bernar Own, secretary. 

Kenneth” Collins, Richard) .Gimbel, 
Charles Edwin Fox, and Arthur Kauf- 
mann are members of the board. 
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twenty-five. There are many diffi- 
culties of course in the program 
of getting greater efficiency and 
cutting out some of the waste. 

Nevertheless, the possibilities in 
the way of increased efficiency in 
this part of our work are very 
great; the maximum is as unpre- 
dictable as the future of science 
and the differences in our present 
range of efficiencies so large that 
if all advertising were equal to the 
best the result would be many 
times greater than it is now. 

We must go ahead with all the 
technical possibilities, with all the 
research opportunities; but when 
we are organizing our study we 
must give the major place to the 
preparation of the copy and the 
illustration, what we will say and 
picture, because it is the very heart 
and core of the whole program and 
the center of its future useful- 
ness. 

Much of the criticism of adver- 
tising that sweeps the whole sur- 
face of its endeavor would be 
stilled if our use of the actual copy 
were as far advanced as the tech- 
nical accompaniments of its work, 
and if the business men who use 
it, understood the human values as 
well as they comprehend their own 
operations. 


2 
Praise for Mr. Collins 


Tue Dracxett Propucts Company 
CINCINNATI 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have just finished reading an article 
in Printers’ Inx, issue of October 4, 
entitled “Wh y, Not Give Manufacturer 
a Fair Break?” by Kenneth Collins, and 
wish to state it is one of the best I have 
ever had the privilege of reading. Would 
it be possible to secure reprints of this 
article for distribution to a few of our 
retailer and jobber friends? 

Rosert De Nove tes, 
New York Divisional Manager. 
s 7. * 


Join “Christian Science Monitor” 


Recent additions to the advertising 
sales staff of The Christian Science 
Monitor include Harvey W. Cook, Bos- 
ton office; Baldwin Herman, New York; 
Edwin H. Felt, Chicago; William M. 
Cotterill, Seattle. Mr. Cook was for- 
merly with Inks, Inc., New York; Mr. 
Felt with Chicago Daily News and Mr. 
Cotterill with the Seatthe:Dimes. Mr. 
Herman was transferred from other du- 
ties in the Monitor’s New York office 
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Remington Rand 
Cheeks Results 





Find Coupons Productive 





Every 100 Inquiries 
Lead to 37 Sales 





New YorK, Oct. 1—Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
manufacturer of Remington 
Portable Typewriters, is the lat- 
est national advertiser to check 
actual sales among readers who 
sent coupons in response to adver- 
tising in The Literary Digest. 

A novel and impartial investi- 
gation method indicates that 
every 100 Digest inquiries re- 
ceived by Remington Rand led 
directly to 37 sales of Reming- 
ton Portables. 


Remington Rand’s result find- 
ings are by no means unique. In 
the past fifteen months similar 
surveys have been conducted for 
9 national advertisers. In every 
single case, results beyond the 
advertiser’s expectations have 
been revealed. 


Complete reports of these in- 
vestigations, invaluable as rec- 
ords of: tangible advertising re- 
sults, are available on request. 





Digest Editors Score Ten 
Scoops in Past Four Months 


Beat Rival Weeklies 
with Ten Stories, 
Dailies with Four 


New Editorial Vitality 
Boosts Reader Interest 





NEw YORK, Oct. 1—Ten times 
since June 16, the alert new 
editorial staff of The Literary 
Digest has scooped rival news 
weeklies on important stories. 
On four of the ten occasions The 
Digest beat even the daily news- 
papers, a noteworthy achieve- 
ment for a national magazine. 

The most dramatic scoop oc- 
curred in the issue of June 16 
when The Digest was on the 
stands June 14 with news of 
England’s proposed plan to double 
her air forces, a story which the 
dailies didn’t get until June 27, 
thirteen days later. 

In the issue of September 1, 
The Digest startled journalistic 
circles by publishing exclusive 
interviews with Keisuki Okada 
and Koki Hirota, Premier and 
Foreign Minister of Japan. 

These feats of journalistic en- 
terprise and the uncanny accu- 
racy with which The Digest 
handles current news and fore- 
casts coming events are bringing 
wave upon wave of enthusiastic 
reader interest. 
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MINNESOTAS 
1934 RANK 
inFARM CROPS 


FIRST .. in Butter 
FIRST .. in Barley 
FIRST .. in Oats 
FIRST .. in Flax 
SECOND in Dairy Cattle 
SECOND in All Cattle 
FOURTH in Value of All 
Livestock 
FOURTH in Corn 
FOURTH in Potatoes 
FIFTH .. in Spring Wheat 
SIXTH .. in Hogs 
SIXTH .. in Hay 
NINTH ..in Poultry 


* 
In this outstanding farm state of the country, our pub- 


lication reaches 80% of all farm homes and has more 
subscribers than any publication of any kind. 


TH 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
New York—Midwest Farm Papers, 250 Park Ave. 


Chicago—Midwest Farm Papers, 6 No. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit—G. S. Broholm, 3-258 General Motors Bldg. 
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Modern Ideas about Store 
Demonstrations 





Demonstrations play an important part in the merchandising 
plans of a number of manufacturers selling through food and drug 
outlets. In a recent issue of Chain Store Age, Mr. Hoffmann, man- 
ager of a Jewel Food Store in Chicago, 
on making store demonstrations pay. Al 
ten from the angle of the store manager, it has many practical sug- 
gestions for manufacturers interested in the subject. 


ave some practical hints 
gh this article is writ- 








By Jack Hoffmann 


EMONSTRATIONS have a 

regular place in the planned 
promotions of my store. I believe 
firmly in the idea that demonstra- 
tions of good merchandise will 
make sales because I see it work in 
actual practice. 

The usual form of demonstration 
that a manufacturer offers is a 
taste of the merchandise being 
demonstrated. In my store these 
practical demonstrations are always 
effective. 

But they have dangers, too, that 
must be guarded against. If left to 
pursue their own methods many 
outside demonstrators may push 
their advertising to a point which 
would be offensive to customers or 
which would interfere with orderly 
store procedure. Therefore I defi- 
nitely limit the activity of the 
demonstration. 

The first rule of practical demon- 
stration in my store is that the 
customer is not to be pursued about 
the floor. The demonstrator must 
stay in her station. When the cus- 
tomer walks past this station it is 
time to invite her to sample the 
merchandise being shown. If the 
invitation is accepted there is no 
possible chance of offense that 
might be given if the demonstrator 
should leave her place and ag- 
gressively approach the customer 
at any point where she happened to 
be in the store. 

The front floor space of this 
store is divided into two aisles by 
a row of tables set between the 


checking counter along one wall 


and the produce racks along the 
other. These aisles lead into an 
open square at the place where the 
wall shelves begin. No matter 
which side of the store the cus- 
tomer comes into or goes out by she 
must walk through this square. 
And it is here, at the right of the 
head of the main line of center 
floor tables, that I find the best 
place for merchandise demonstra- 
tion. 

A demonstration is made, first 
of all, for the sake of immediate 
sales, because if a sale is not made 
at once the major effect of the 
demonstration is dissipated before 
the prospect comes in_ contact 
with the merchandise again, There- 
fore the endeavor to promote a 
sale should be made at the time 
when the customer is most recep- 
tive to the idea of buying. 

This is another excellent reason 
why the place chosen is particularly 
good for demonstration. When the 
customer walks toward the demon- 
stration station she is just begin- 
ning to buy her merchandise. She 
will look with more favor upon 
the suggestion of the demonstrator 
at this time than she will either 
while she is assembling the items 
she has come in prepared to buy 
or when she has her basket ready 
for checking. 

Limiting the activities of the 
demonstrator to a certain place is 
also desirable in order to be sure 
to keep her away from the check- 
ing desk. The checking desk should 
never be visited by a demonstrator. 
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In the first place, the result of an 
endeavor to promote a sale there, 
as compared to the result of the 
same effort made with the cus- 
tomer who has just commenced her 
buying, is a waste of time. Second, 
and very important, approaching 
customers at the checking desk is 
bad practice because it is apt to 
distract attention from checking 
and cause confusion that may end 
in cash irregularities that hurt 
either, or both, the customer and 
the store. 

Another hard-and-fast rule is 
that the demonstrator must not 
over urge the customer. In my 
store she may address only two 
questions to the same prospect. 
“Have you ever tried ?” and 
the follow-up invitation, “Would 
you care to try a sample?” are as 
far as the demonstrator is per- 


mitted to go if the answer received 
is “No.” 

If the answer is acceptance of 
the sample then there may 
further sales talk and the mer- 
chandise may be offered for sale. 


Importance of Display 
in Demonstrations 


Display is a great aid to results 
in demonstration. In practical 
demonstration the right kind of 
display makes the prospect recep- 
tive to the invitation of the demon- 
strator. In many cases the display 
is the only invitation necessary to 
bring the customer’s acceptance of 
the sample. 

Not long ago we had a demon- 
stration of salad dressing. To help 
this demonstration along we made 
a special display. Instead of using 
the end tables to show the mer- 
chandise a mass display was built 
up from the floor in front of them. 
This display was in the form of a 
circular base pyramid. 

The base of the figure was six 
feet in diameter, and the apex was 
seven feet from the floor. Quart 
containers were piled in the lower 
third. The upper two-thirds con- 
sisted of pint jars. This was a 
striking mass for a comparatively 
small space. 

The display worked not only in 
the daytime, but to add to its sales 
effect a strong floodlight con- 
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cealed beneath the top shelf of 
the wall case near by was turned 
on after the store lights were out 
at night, making the pyramid 
plainly visible from the sidewalk. 
The demonstration of the mer- 
chandise was made by its use as 
a dressing for a simple cabbage 
salad. This salad was served in a 
large hollowed out cabbage head 
and the customer received a spoon- 
ful in a small cup. We made a 
display of cabbages on the corner 
of the table facing the side aisle. 
This demonstration lasted three 
days. During the time it was in 
progress we sold 176 pints and 49 
quarts of the salad dressing. 


Demonstrations Do Not Need 
All These Elements 


Demonstrations, however, need 
not include all the features of per- 
sonal attention, sampling and fea- 
ture display that make up the ideal 
demonstration method, to be suc- 
cessful, In my store good results 
have been had on demonstrations 
leaving out each one of these fac- 
tors. A recent method of cookie 
demonstration left out the per- 
sonal element and was highly suc- 
cessful. 

Cookies were piled on an aisle 
table and a single cookie in a 
small transparent bag was placed 
on each cookie package. It was ob- 
vious to the customer that the 
cookie in the bag was intended for 
sampling. Being in an airtight bag 
it kept fresh. The taste of the 
fresh cookie practically always led 
to the sale of one or more of the 
packages. During the demonstra- 
tion a small display was kept in 
the store window. In the three days 
we sold 178 packages. 

In every demonstration that in- 
cludes the personal element of 
salesmanship I add some related 
item to be pushed along with the 
major item of the demonstration. 
When an outside demonstrator 
comes into the store in the interest 
of some individual item I stipulate 
that she shall help as much as she 
can on pushing the related mer- 
chandise. Co-operation has always 
been easy to get, as it should be, 
because the addition of the related 
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table 
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In a recently issued “Survey of the Trading Char- = 
acter of Greater New York,” made in 1932, R. L. + wea 
Polk & Company, dealing with newspaper circula- demo: 
tion in the various boroughs of the City, stated that with 
The Home News circulated in 73,000 Bronx homes. of th 
corne’ 
This is not true—The Home News circulated aCe 

in 1932 in more than 95,000 Bronx homes. 


The Home News is distributed only in The Bronx 
and in Manhattan north of 110th Street. No copies 
go either by dealer or carrier outside this territory. 


LA 

The report of the (A.B.C.) Audit Bureau of Circula- tio 
tions for the year ending March 3lst, 1932, gives the Advet 
total net paid circulation of The Home News: Daily a 
111,020; Sunday 113,509. ion 
the g 

The net paid circulation in THE BRONX ALONE for Gover 
the same period was: Daily, 95,757; Sunday 96,834. a . 
Natha 

As a matter of fact, The Home News goes into 7 
many more homes because of its free promotion Be 
copies. Its total guaranteed circulation from 110th Natio! 


Street north in Manhattan and in the Bronx is 150,000. Leo E 


The names and addresses of Home News sub- 
scribers appear in the route-books of our 780 carriers Bartos 
who make a home delivery of the paper every day. Robe 


(The newsstand sales are small, on this account, but mag 


practically 100 per cent go home.) These names and wets, I 
addresses were, and still are, available to Polk & Com- He fo 


pany and to anyone interested. — 
viously 

This statement of the facts is presented not only —— 
in justice to ourselves, but in fairness to those who 
may have accepted as correct the false picture the 


Polk “Survey” has presented of the newspaper situa- New | 
i j How. 
tion in The Bronx. a. 
ing Cor 
electric 


Electrii 
373 E. 149th St. THE HOME NEWS Retail 
New York City Bronx and Manhattan ey 
charge 
trical } 
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item makes the sampling more at- 
tractive to the prospective cus- 
tomer. 

Not long ago we had a demon- 
stration of a canned soup. Our 
table was set up in the regular 
place and the end tables of the 
center aisle were piled with dis- 
plays of the merchandise. We 
thought it would add to the soup 
demonstration to give crackers 
with it and so we made a display 
of the crackers right around the 
corner from the demonstration table 
facing the side aisle. 


+ 
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We do not find it necessary to 
give special prices on demonstrated 
merchandise. Where price comes 
into the demonstration it is usually 
on merchandise sold under our 
own brand on which a special value 
is given to further the demonstra- 
tion of quality. With these goods 
we can use the extra inducement 
of price to secure extra attention. 
The point in demonstration, how- 
ever, is not to sell price but to sell 
quality; and all sales talk is based 
on the quality of the merchandise 
being demonstrated. 


+ 


Program for First District 


LANS for the annual conven- 

tion of the First District of the 
Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, to be held at New Haven, 
Conn., November 8, 9 and 10, have 
been tentatively prepared, under 
the general direction of District 
Governor Donald W. Davis, of 
the Springfield Newspapers, and 
Nathan B. Stone, of Stone’s Col- 
lege, program chairman. 

Speakers will be: E. P. H. 
James, sales promotion manager, 
National Broadcasting Company ; 
Leo E. McGivena, promotion man- 
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Barton Joins Roundsman 

Robert S. Barton has entered the New 
England food field as treasurer and 
sales manager of Roundsman Food Prod- 
ucts, Inc., which manufactures and dis- 


tributes cocoa and chocolate products. 
He formerly was general advertising 
manager of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, resigning in December, 1933. Pre- 
viously he had been vice-president and 
director of the Brown & Willamson 
Tobacco Corporation. 


New Duties for Howard Ehrlich 


Howard Ehrlich, recently elected vice- 
president of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, has assumed charge of all 
electrical publications. These include: 
Electrical World, Electronics, Radio 
Retailing and Electrical Merchandising. 
He continues as president of the Elec- 
trical Trade Publishing Company, in 
charge of Electrical Contracting, Elec- 
trical Wholesaling and Mill Supplies. 


ager, New York Daily News; 
Allen Zoll; Eliot L. Wight, adver- 
tising manager, United States En- 
velope Company; Chester H. Lang, 
president of the A. F. A.; Edward 
A. Filene, Wm. Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany; Professor Irving Fisher, 
Yale University; George Small, 
Eastern manager, advertising de- 
partment, The Literary Digest; 
C. B. Larrabee, managing editor, 
Printers’ INK. 

Presidents of the clubs in the 
district will act as chairmen of the 
various sessions on the program. 


— 


Ashley Made Advertising Manager 
“Woman’s Home Companion” 


Daniel W. Ashley has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Woman's 
Home Companion. He joined the 
Crowell Publishing ap gr 4 fifteen 
years ago as a salesman in the Boston 
office. He was transferred to Chicago 
five years ago as Western advertising 
manager of Woman’s Home Companion 
which position he has held until his re- 
cent appointment. 

eee 


Joins John E. Lutz 


Robert E. Finn, son of Joseph H. 
Finn, vice-president of Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn, Chicago advertising 
agency, has entered the advertisin 
business as a member of the staff o 
John E. Lutz, Chicago publishers’ rep- 
resentative. 

The John E. Lutz organization has 
recently been appointed Western repre- 
sentative of ¢ Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 





Why Joint Campaigns Fail 


Unless Based on Certain Essential Policies Co-operative 
Advertising Cannot Build Results 


University OF Missouri 
CoLuMBIA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

From -your own general knowledge 
can you give me the names of any 
industries that have used co-opera- 
tive advertising? 

I am interested in listing for my 
own information as many industries 
as possible that have tried this form 
of advertising. Could you also’ say 
the approximate degree of success 
of such co-operative advertising? 

E. K. Jounston, 
Associate Professor of 
Advertising. 


HE files of Printers’ INK show 

that about 200 associations have 
engaged in co-operative campaigns 
since 1920. This does not include 
co-operative campaigns by munici- 
palities, resorts or tourist bureaus. 
Nor does it include purely local 
campaigns such as are frequently 
carried on sporadically by groups of 
dealers in cities. 

A study of the names of those 
industries that have at one time 
or another used co-operative adver- 
tising shows a pretty good cross- 
section of American industry. At 
first sight this imposing list might 
seem to be a ringing endorsement 
for co-operative advertising. As a 
matter of fact, it is unhappily 
more of an indication of the Amer- 
ican spirit of trying anything once 
and finding that even on this basis 
some things can be tried once too 
often. 

There is no question that indus- 
try has abused, misused and mal- 
treated co-operative advertising 
more than any other type of pub- 
licity effort. What in a few cases 
has proved to be exceptionally pro- 
ductive effort too generally has 
been allowed to degenerate into 
waste and expense. 

Industries have taken up co- 
operative advertising when the in- 
dividual members were too cow- 
ardly or too lacking in faith in 


advertising to do the job indi- 
vidually. They have instituted co- 
operative campaigns when they had 
insufficient funds. Certain  out- 
standing companies in some indus- 
tries have tried to institute co- 
operative campaigns in order to 
get their competitors to share un- 
duly in expenditures that they 
themselves were unwilling to make. 

As a sad result of this condition 
many industries condemn co-opera- 
tive advertising as weak and in- 
efficient when there is no sound 
reason for this condemnation. 

There are certain basic rules that 
should be observed before any co- 
operative effort is tried. 

The first of these is that the 
companies that are contributing 
their funds to the campaign be- 
lieve in advertising as an effective 
business force. When they prefer 
to gamble a few dollars in an 
association campaign: rather than 
spend what they themselves should 
spend in an individual campaign, 
the co-operative effort cannot hope 
to succeed. The most successful 
co-operative campaigns have been 
those where the members of an 
association have not only con- 
tributed to the campaign fund, but 
have also backed this effort by good 
advertising on their own part. 

Many co-operative campaigns 
have fallen down because the in- 
dustry went into advertising before 
it was ready. A lot of groundwork 
must go before any campaign. The 
industry must know its best selling 
theme, it must know what it wants 
to accomplish, it. must be sure that 
the members will co-operate to the 
end of the campaign, it must know, 
in other words, what and why it 
is advertising. 

The second essential of a suc- 
cessful ‘association campaign is a 
long-time program. Associations 
do not differ from individual com- 
panies in their need for the cumu- 
lative value of advertising. No 
manufacturer ever conquered his 


market with a single advertisement 
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. THE TIDE OF TRAFFIC 
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uted co- 

11) FLOWS TO FLORIDA 
me indus 

ute co- 

wer Another great season looms in 
- of 4 Florida—perhaps the greatest of 
‘0 make. all! For hotel reservations and 
aon house leases already presage the 
and in- greatest season in Florida’s history. 
> sound 

a. : America’s buying power—cash buy- 
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ign be- flocks to Florida, ever responsive 
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= advised because we have already 
; before received more advance contracts 
ei than in any previous Florida season. 
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and few manufacturers ever made 
an appreciable dent in their markets 
with a single campaign. Yet many 
associations expect unusual results 
in two or three months. 

Associations must look upon ad- 
vertising as a long-time test. Ad- 
vertising should be sold to the 
members on that basis. They 
should be told that if they have 
not the courage to carry on for 
several years, that if they expect 
the industry to be revolutionized 
on the strength of a few months of 
advertising, they had better put 
their money back in their pockets. 

Occasionally an association cam- 
paign commences with a compara- 
tively small amount of money 
available. The backers of the cam- 
paign hope that once the members 
see the advertising they will real- 
ize its value and come through 
with the necessary cash. This sel- 
dom works. 

The reason it does not work is 
that it implies an immediate re- 
turn from the advertising, and 
immediate returns are not always 
easy to get. Thus when they do not 
begin to show up those who are 
expected to contribute later shake 
their heads, say, “I told you so,” 
and the association campaign folds 
up. 


How to Apportion Expenses 
of Campaign 

Another ingredient of a success- 
ful association campaign is an 
equitable assessment scheme. In 
any association the members who 
are doing the largest volume of 
business will profit the most from 
co-operative advertising. It is only 
fair that they should pay a pro- 
portionate part of the advertising 
appropriation. 

Many associations arrange their 
dues on a volume of business basis 
and it is only natural that they 
should arrange the advertising as- 
sessment on a similar basis. Cam- 
paigns that give the little fellow 
in the industry the opportunity to 
complain that he isn’t getting a 
square deal, usually don’t stand up 
for any length of time. 

It is necessary also that the 
theme of the campaign be chosen 
carefully. 

It should be a theme which will 
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benefit the entire industry and not 
just a few of the members. Noth- 
ing will kill a campaign quicke- 
than to have a considerable number 
of those who are paying for it 
see the profits going to a few more 
affluent members. 

Also, the association should make 
very sure that the advertising story 
be the best possible story. This can 
be determined only after consider- 
able investigation. 

To find the right story requires 
research, It requires a thorough 
understanding of the field. It re- 
quires a look ahead, a study of 
industrial trends. 

The campaign should also build 
toward a logical climax. This does 
not necessarily mean starting with 
a teaser advertisement and work- 
ing up to an explosion. It does 
mean carefully planning the sales 
story so that each advertisement 
presents its points as a clever sales- 
man might present them. 

Every advertisement should be 
an integral part of a larger cam- 
paign, dependent on the copy that 
has gone before and contributing to 
the copy that is to follow. 


Steering Committee 
Should Be Small 


Many association campaigns have 
failed because too many cooks have 
dipped their spoons in the broth. 
Even a half dozen men on a board 
of directors can cause plenty of 
trouble to anyone trying to plan a 
company advertising campaign. 
Two hundred business men in an 
association convention increased the 
trouble geometrically rather than 
arithmetically. 

Therefore, an association should 
be willing to leave its advertising 
plans in the hands of a compact 
group. If this committee fails, it 
should be replaced by another com- 
mittee, not by a convention sitting 
as a committee. Good association 
campaigns wherever possible avoid 
the intangible. It used to be ac- 
cepted that an association campaign, 
covering as it did such a wide field, 
had to be intangible. That this is 
not true is indicated by some of 
the successful campaigns of past 
years, 

It is also necessary to have a 
good organization and the ability to 
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follow through. For instance, there 
is the headquarters’ organization. 
Association advertising, if it is 
meant to pull inquiries, must pull 
them into some central head- 
quarters. 

The problem of inquiries is im- 
portant. The primary consideration 
must be that inquiries are properly 
answered. This means the prepara- 
tion of sales literature which lives 
up to the association’s advertising 
and up to its members’ products. 
It means the preparation of good 
sales letters, and follow-up letters, 
if necessary. 

The question of distributing in- 
quiries is ticklish. Some scheme 
must be worked out so that in- 
quiries are distributed among mem- 
bers on an equitable basis. 

Many association advertising 
campaigns bog down in the factory 
yards of individual members. One 
reason has already been empha- 
sized, members are not really be- 
lievers in the campaign. Another 
reason is that members like to leave 
all the work to headquarters and 
are not willing to put in any extra 
effort to follow-up on headquarters’ 
effort. 

Another weakness of association 
advertising is that members fail to 
see that the advertising is their 
own. They frequently complain 
that retailers do not fully appre- 
ciate that a national campaign is 
really a local campaign for dealers. 


+ 


Fleischmann’s New Campaign 

Full-page ae advertisements 
are appearing in leading papers through- 
out the country beginning Standard 
Brands’ campaign on the new Fleisch- 
mann’s XR Yeast. A total of 283 
dailies are being used in 176. cities. 
The magazine campaign will include 
twenty-six national publications, with a 
two-page spread followed by full pages. 
The Fleischmann hour over the air con- 
tinues, using fifty-four stations. 


Heads Minneapolis Sales Group 


Robert J. Jones, regional sales man- 
ager of the footwear department of The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, has been in- 
stalled as the new president of the Min- 
neapolis Association of Sales Man- 
agers. Alfred Colle, of the Bureau of 
Engraving, and R. W. Ohman have been 
re-elected _ vice-president and secretary, 
respectively. 
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They then will turn about and fai! 
to see that their association cam- 
paign is really members’ advertis- 
mg. 

Some of the most successful 
campaigns have owed part of their 
success to the fact that individual 
members in their advertising use 
a symbol or a few lines of copy 
tying themselves definitely to the 
association advertising effort. This 
is done easily and has the effect of 
multiplying the association cam- 
paign by as many times as there 
are members using advertising. 

As a close, the following two 
paragraphs from an aarticle in 
Printers’ INK in 1932 act as an 
excellent summary : 

“Wise trade associations will not 
let past failures by other associa- 
tions deter them from co-operative 
advertising. They will study the 
failures and avoid those things 
which lead to failure. They will 
search out for themselves the 
necessary ingredients for. success- 
ful association advertising. 

“Advertising is a logical tool for 
associations. It allows members to 
do co-operatively what they cannot 
accomplish individually. The ex- 
pansion of trade association activi- 
ties which should take place in the 
next decade will depend to some 
extent on how much associations 
understand of the pitfalls as well 
as the possibilities of association 
advertising.” 


+ 


New Accounts to Peck 


The Midas Camera-Projector Corpo 
ration, New York, has appointed the 
Peck Advertising Agency, of that city, 
as advertising counsel. Distributors are 
being appointed in all key cities of the 
United States with newspaper advertis- 
ing following as each zone is merchan- 
dised. This agency has also been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising of the 
American-Caribbean Steamship Line 
Newspapers and general magazines wil! 
be used to feature cruises. 

+ . 7 


Appoint Mogensen 


The Twin Falls, Idaho, Times, has 
appointed M. C. Mogensen & Company, 
Inc., to represent it in the national field. 
The Longview, Wash., News, has also 
appointed gece to represent it in 
Oregon and ashington. After Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, the Mogensen organization 
will represent the News in the entire 
national field. 
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Books in Brief 


FAIR Trade Practices—How 
to Remove Them. By Lincoln 
Filene and William Leavitt Stod- 
dard. (Harper & Bros.) There can 
no longer be any doubt of the fact 
that the Recovery Act has disap- 
pointed many business men who 
saw in it an immediate opportunity 
to clean up many unfair trade 
practices. So much of the time dur- 
ing the first year of the Act’s ad- 
ministration has been taken up with 
arguments concerning wages, hours, 
price-fixing and similar subjects 
that not nearly enough time has 
been spent on the problem of trade 
practices, 

During the period of great con- 
troversy over various phases of the 
Act’s administration a subcommit- 
tee of the Business Advisory and 
Planning Council, a subcommittee 
of which Lincoln Filene is chair- 
man, has been working on the prob- 
lem of trade practices. Its work 


has been done quietly but, never- 


theless, effectively. It was, of 
course, no accident that Mr. Filene 
was picked as chairman of this sub- 
committee because he has been a 
close student of trade practices for 
many years. 

Because of this background this 
new book is at once the latest and 
most authoritative discussion of 
the subject to be found. Concisely, 
directly the authors deal with the 
problem as it has been handled in 
the past and make some cogent 
suggestions for future work. This 
is, by all means, a book that must 
be read by any executive interested 
in the problem of unfair practices. 


Codes, Cartels, National Plan- 
ning. By Bruno Burn. (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc.) Because of 
Dr. Burn’s wide experience and 
study of cartels in Europe, he is 
ideally fitted to discuss the subject 
against the background of our pres- 
ent codes and industrial planning. 
He is thus able to point to the 
weakness of cartels as well as those 
of the NRA and to suggest possi- 
bilities by which a modification of 
both systems may be introduced 
into this country without leading to 
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the ruin of the small business man 
and the exploitation of the con- 
sumer. As a clear-cut discussion of 
the place of cartels in European 
business, this book deserves to be 
read. Some of Dr. Burn’s conclu. 
sions may be subject to question, 
but he does a distinct service by 
his analytical discussion of a dif- 
ficult subject. 


Keeping Young in Business. By 
E, B. Weiss and Louis L. Snyder, 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.) In 
this book the authors cease to treat 
the tired business man as a joke 
and consider him as something of 
a national calamity. Furthermore, 
they attack all of those insidious 
habits which push the business man 
into a rut and keep him there. 
Their book is a wise, sane and 
often inspirational discussion of a 
subject that has received far too 
little consideration. 

When an Australian doctor 
some years ago, by making case 
studies of famous historical char- 
acters, indicated how greatly high 
blood pressure and dyspepsia have 
influenced the history of the world, 
his book put an entirely new light 
on many historical incidents. Some- 
time another physician may decide 
to study the influence of high blood 
pressure and dyspepsia on Ameri- 
can business. Perhaps it is fortu- 
nate for the country that business 
men are giving more attention to 
the health of both their bodies and 
their minds. As a contribution to 
this trend, “Keeping Young in 
Business” is of real value. 


More Sales. By Kenilworth H 
Mathus. (The Mutual Under- 
writer Co.) This book is written 
primarily for insurance men. Like 
many another book on salesman- 
ship written for a specific field, 
this has many applications to other 
fields. It can be recommended as a 
short case-study picture of good 
salesmanship. 


The Go-Giver. By Vash Young. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) Undeniably Vash 
Young has the knack of writing 
sound inspirational material which 
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is freed from the usual bunk that 
surrounds so much writing of this 
nature. His present book is a pleas- 
ant antidote to the go-getter type 
of literature and as such can be 
read with enjoyment by anyone in 
the field of business. This is an 


excellent book to put in the hands 
of salesmen, as those who are 
familiar with Mr. Young’s previous 
books will know as soon as they 
read the title and author. 


Industrial Marketing. By John 
H. Frederick. (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 
Here is a good text-book analysis 
and discussion of the industrial 
field. Readers of Printers’ INK 
are already familiar with one chap- 
ter of this book, which appeared as 
the article, “Producer’s Agent’s 
Place in Industrial Marketing” in 
the issue of Sept. 20, 1934. 

Dr. Frederick has done a thor- 
ough job in analyzing the subject 
in all of its phases. The chapters 
on industrial advertising are par- 
ticularly interesting and thorough. 
Although written as a text-book 
this work should be of interest to 
all executives who are working in 
the field of industrial distribution. 


“It Is to Laugh.” By S. Roland 
Hall. (Published by the author.) 
In a pamphlet some twenty-eight 
pages in length Mr. Hall throws a 
dozen or so monkey-wrenches into 
the glittering machine of advertis- 
ing. Those familiar with his writ- 
ings will realize that he has a 
strong right arm and when he 
throws a monkey-wrench it stays 
thrown. 

Readers who are looking for 
something different from the super- 
fervid defenses of advertising that 
occasionally disgust even those who 
believe most in advertising will find 
many refreshing things in Mr. 
Hall’s pamphlet. 


Executive Ability, Its Discovery 
and Development. By Glen U. 
Cleeton and Charles W. Mason. 
(The Antioch Press.) Here is an 
interesting discussion of the meth- 
ods of finding and developing ex- 
ecutive talent. The authors analyze 
the qualities which make a good 
executive in such a manner as to 
make some gentlemen who are 
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proud of their executive ability 
wince. A serviceable book, not the 
less valuable because it discusses a 
subject about which far too little 
has been written. 


Economics of Clothing and Tex- 
tiles. By William H. Dooley. 
(D. C. Heath & Co.) A thorough 
discussion of the textile industry 
from its economic side. The chapter 
on advertising and ethics might be 
expanded. ot recommended to 
those little interested in textiles. 


Dollar Makers. By George T. 
Eager. (Greenberg: Publisher.) In 
this book are 197 sales ideas that 
worked, 197 case studies, none of 
which occupy more than a page. It 
will have most value to retailers, 
but may offer some constructive 
ideas to editors of dealer house 
magazines, 


Finnley Wren. By Phillip Wylie. 
(Farrar & Rinehart.) All the 
Skeletons in All the Closets. By 
Keith Fowler. (Macaulay.) A Wo- 
man of Thirty. By Ernest Pascal. 
(Harcourt-Brace.) Fictionally ad- 
vertising is an even more peculiar 
world than it is actually. Occa- 
sionally it is handled realistically 
by writers of novels but, as a rule, 
they allow the satirical possibilities 
of the subject to run away with 
their desire to be realistic. 

“Finnley Wren” is one of the 
most wholeheartedly vigorous and 
Rabelaisian books of the last year. 
It is worth reading for itself al- 
though technically it has little to 
do with the business of advertising. 
Wren, however, is an advertising 
man and the disquisitions on ad- 
vertising are well worth reading. 
This is not a book to give to Aunt 
Hetty, but most decidedly is a 
book for those who like something 
unmoral written with a gusto. 

“All the Skeletons in All the 
Closets” has almost no value as a 
picture of the publishing business. 
It is frankly dirty in its approach 
to its problems and as such is oc- 
casionally quite amusing. It ceases 
to be amusing, however, as it goes 
along. If you are interested in an 
apparently inside story of the 
building of a social blackmailing 
sheet, perhaps you will like the 
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first two-thirds of this volume. 

“A Woman of Thirty” is about a 
woman who heads her own adver- 
tising agency. She becomes pretty 
bothered about sex, which gives 
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Mr. Pascal an opportunity to write 
one of the lighter problem books, 
Hardly worth while from the 
standpoint of the story told or the 
characters drawn. 


+> 


When Edison Lost 


Tue Firestone Tire & RusBsBer 
CoMPANY 


Akron, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Appearing in either Printers’ INK 
MonTHiy or Printers’ INK was an 
article containing the following quo- 
tation: 

“Henry Ford, Thomas A. Edison 
and Harvey Firestone were touring 
in the West when an argument arose 
as to whether Ford or Firestone was 
the better salesman, etc.” 

Can you tell us the date of the 
issue which contains this article? 


G. R. Lamson, 
Library. 


T is sixteen years since the inci- 

dent described by our inquirer 
first saw the light of day in the 
pages of Printers’ INK. 

Sixteen years, as business goes, 
is quite a long time, Messrs. Ford 
and Firestone were no unknowns in 
1918, but they have added consid- 
erably to their stature and renown 
during the intervening years. We, 
today, are apt to look upon these 
men more as genuises of produc- 
tion and organization than as 


+ 
Best Tonic 


MaciILt-WEINSHEIMER 
HICAGO 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

After reading your editorial in the 
October 4 issue captioned, “Confidence,” 
I just want to say this: the words writ- 
ten by you, which you would put into 
the mouth of our President, if uttered 
by him would be the best tonic that 
has ever been prescribed for Commerce 
and Industry. 


ComPany 


FRANKLIN MacILt. 
s om o 
“Architectural Forum” Appoints 
R. N. Jones has joined the sales staff 
of The Architectural Forum, and will 
make his headquarters in Cleveland. Mr. 
ine was formerly with the McGraw- 
ill Publishing Company. 


salesmen. For that very reason, 
perhaps it will not be remiss to re- 
construct this entertaining anecdote 
which appeared in our April 18 
1918, issue in an article written 
by Edward Mott Woolley entitled 
“Firestone and His Organization.” 
It was at the home of Luther 
Burbank in Santa Rosa, Calif, 
that an argument arose as to 
whether Ford or Firestone was the 
better salesman. Thomas A. Edison, 
who made up the famous quartet, 
made a bet that neither could sell 
anything whatever in Santa Rosa. 
In the town lived a certain rich 
Indian and Burbank suggested that 
he ought to have a Ford car. 
“You just go out, Henry, and 
sell him one,” he said, “and then 
Firestone can sell him some tires.’ 
So they went out and found the 
Indian, and Ford talked himself 
black in the face for two hours, 
but couldn’t make any impression 
This left Mr. Firestone scant ex- 
cuse for a market, but, being a 
man of quick imagination he pro- 
ceeded to sell the Injun a tire for 
Injun Junior, to be used as a hoop 
Thus Edison lost the bet. 


+ 


Leather Account to Presbrey 


The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, has been appointed advertising 
agent for the United States Leather 
Company, New York. Development of 
a merchandising program and material 
will be concentrated upon for several 
months followed by trade-paper an- 
nouncements. Further development of 
the program contemplates the use of 
consumer media, primarily magazines 
and newspapers. 
* e . 


Appoints Branstater-Hammond 

The National Vita Lite Corporation, 
affiliated with the National Union Rado 
Corporation, New York, has appointed 
Branstater-Hammond, New York to han- 
dle the advertising of its Ultraviolet 
Lamps to the medical market. 
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SPIRAL BINDING compels 
attention—steps up the pulling 
power of sales literature. 

Spiral bound books, booklets, 
catalogues and magazines have 
smartness, style, class — the 
modern touch—as well as added 
usefulness and durability. Used 
by leading national advertisers. 

Every square inch of page 
space of Spiral bound books is 
visible—ideal for bleed illus- 
trations. Every page can be 


easily turned to front cover 
position. 

Any flat substance can be 
bound—paper ranging from tis- 
sue to cardboard, leather, metal 
foil, cloth, etc. Pages of dif- 
ferent sizes and textures can be 
included in the same book. Size 
limits: binding edge, thirty 
inches; thickness, two inches. 

Send us your dummies; we 
bind them gratis. Full particu- 
lars mailed promptly on request. 


In the Spiral process the pages are securely held by a 

single bright steel or brass wire twined in spiral fashion 

through numerous closely placed holes at the binding 

edge. The bound edge is a neat, rigid cylinder—the 
bone.” 


strongest possible “back 


SPIRAL BINDING COMPANY 











New York City, 270 Lafayette St. Middle West Office and Factory 
Philadeiphia, 124 N. 15th St. 
San Franciseo, 500 Sansome St. 








728 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


a, Mass. 
105 State St. 





Spiral Binding is manufactured exclusively under U. 8S. Patents Nos. 1516932 & 1942026. 
Other Patents Pending. 





Now Comes Crisis in Trade 
Practice Agreements 


(Continued from page 10) 


majority of cases industry accepted 
the Government’s wage and hour 
demands only after it had been of- 
fered a quid pro quo in the form 
of price protection. Therefore, if 
the Government is not going to 
give up its wage and hour demands, 
business is not gracefully going to 
give up the advantages—often 


more apparent than real—that it 
through price-fixing 


has gained 
provisions. 


Bluffing Has Been 
a Factor 


It is a little difficult to see, how- 
ever, just exactly what particular 
benefit an industry gets out of 
provisions that it cannot enforce. 
To be sure, in many cases industry 
complains that it has not received 
the backing of the Government in 
its efforts to enforce price pro- 
visions. One of its chief complaints 
against the doughty General John- 
son was that he threatened often to 
crack down, but that he was fre- 
quently bluffed out of action when 
the going became tough. 

Whether that charge is justified 
or not, many industries have valid 
complaints that they have not re- 
ceived too generous co-operation 
from the Government in enforcing 
price provisions. 

Anyone at all familiar with cer- 
tain codes knows that Michael and 
all the archangels could not enforce 
the price provisions of some of 
the more complicated codes. 

It would seem that there must 
be a considerable modification of 
Government policy and the willing- 
ness of the lunatic fringe of busi- 
ness to co-operate before price pro- 
visions can be enforced in certain 
industries. 

Therefore, it is apparent that 
only those industries in which 
price-fixing has no part in trade 
practices is there any possibility of 
success by more stringent enforce- 
ment of codes. 

The third alternative seems to be 


the most logical and the most 
feasible. This assumes that pres- 
ent trade practice provisions should 
be modified and that definite plans 
be taken to eliminate conflicts be- 
tween codes, particularly where a 
manufacturer’s code and a retail 
code become in some of their pro- 
visions mutually exclusive. 

There can be little doubt, in 
spite of the hot reception given the 
Administration’s announcement of 
a desire to modify price-fixing pro- 
visions, that the Administration 
will make some modification. Its 
trial balloon was sent up not so 
much to determine whether busi- 
ness would accept any modification 
but, rather, to determine just how 
far the Administration would dare 
to go with business in its present 
temper. 

Advices from Washington seem 
to indicate that those at the head 
of NRA policy are going to lend 
a more sympathetic ear to business 
than ever before. This does not 
mean that the more radical think- 
ers will not be on hand to protest 
vociferously against every step that 
they believe is an incursion on the 
rights of the consumer. It does 
mean, however, that there will be 
more of an effort to reconcile the 
actual needs of business with the 
program of the less radical mem- 
bers of the Recovery Administra- 
tion. 


Right Not All on 
One Side 


It is, therefore, necessary that 
each industry develop a clear-cut 
policy on trade practices. Further- 
more, it is likely to be far more 
important than before to have 
sound ethical as well as commercial 
motives for the inclusion of cer- 
tain provisions in codes. 

During the last two years, busi- 
ness has been too prone to fight 
Administration ideas on a basis of 
winner-take-all rather than on a 
basis of compromise. There has 
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been plenty of compromise, but in 
many instances this has been 
brought about against the wishes 
of industry. 

In dealing with trade practice pro- 
visions, however, business should 
be prepared, first, to present clear- 
cut, justifiable plans and, second, 
to compromise. 

One of the most disturbing fac- 
tors in the successful working out 
of trade practice provisions has 
been the overlapping and contra- 
dictions between codes. 

These occur in two ways. Fre- 
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quently a single company will find 
itself operating under five or six 
different codes, no two of which 
are alike in some of their pro- 
visions, In other instances manu- 
facturers’ codes have seriously 
contradicted provisions in whole- 
sale or retail codes. 

Obviously this is a condition that 
is not conducive to efficient admin- 
istration of codes nor to the 
elimination of unfair trade prac- 
tices. 

Due to the inescapable confusion 
attendant upon the setting up of 
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five or six hundred codes, there 
was bound to be this condition. As 
the NRA enters a new phase, how- 
ever, it is possible to consider some 
co-ordinating agency to look at 
codes as a whole and not individ- 
ually, 

What this particular agency 
should be must depend upon 
further research into the problems 
of trade practice administration. 
There are several suggestions 
which Printers’ IN« is not at lib- 
erty to discuss in detail which 
offer possible solutions. 

Perhaps eventually it may be 
necessary to set up some reasonably 
simple standards for choice of 
trade practice provisions. Maybe it 
is impossible to work out any sys- 
tem of this kind, but its possibili- 
ties are at least worth investigat- 
ing. 

Shadow of Federal 
Trade Commission 


It has been predicted that under 
the new set-up the Federal Trade 
Commission would once more as- 
sume a place of great importance 
in the administration of trade prac- 
tices. If this is true, business has 
a right to be seriously disturbed. 

No one will deny the many ex- 
cellent accomplishments of © the 
Commission, but haste has never 
been one of its failings. As a re- 
sult, frequently its deliberations 
have taken so long that the condi- 
tions which it was attempting to 
correct have been corrected long 
before the Commission could hand 
down a decision. 

Therefore, if the Commission is 
to assume an important place, busi- 
ness has every right to demand 
that its practices be modified and 
that its personnel be chosen for 
the most expeditious conduct of 
business. Many times in the past 
it has seemed that the Commission 
has leaned over backward in its 
suspicion of business men. There- 
fore, industry should hope for and 
ask for a personnel which. will at 
least try to maintain an impartial 
attitude. 

The best solution of this prob- 
lem would seem to be found in a 
close co-operation between the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
various code authorities. In spite 
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of the delay and inefficiency found 
in the administration of many 
codes, the majority of the authori- 
ties have been efficent and fairly 
rapid in action. 

It would seem essential at this 
time that business consider various 
methods of bringing about a closer 
liaison between the Commission 
and the authorities. This may not 
be the most satisfactory solution 
of pressing problems, but it pre- 
sents a phase of the situation that 
deserves close study. 

Of course at the basis of any 
successful administration of trade 
practice provisions must be the 
consent of the governed. 

Recently a prominent indus- 
trialist complained bitterly against 
the Recovery Act. 

“Conditions in our industry,” he 
said, “are worse than they have 
ever been. Why, we've got more 
chiselers than we ever had before 
the Recovery Act was passed.” 

This is a more or less common 
complaint among the disaffected. 
It overlooks entirely the fact that 
the Recovery Act has very little 
to do with the condition. It is in- 
dustry that falls down in such a 
case, not the law. 


Many Codes Did Not Represent 
Majority Opinion 

A number of codes have failed 
because they represent not the ma- 
jority opinion of an industry but, 
rather, the opinion of a few of the 
so-called “big shots” who have 
seen in codes an opportunity to put 
over provisions designed solely for 
their advantage. Under such a code 
by no stretch of the imagination 
can government be said to be 
maintained with the consent of the 
governed 

It would seem, therefore, to be 
important that in any overhauling 
of fair trade practices great ef- 
fort be made to see that any pro- 
visions included in a code do have 
the almost unanimous acceptance 
of the industry. It is all very well 
to say that you can never get all 
the chiselers to accept a code with 
stringent trade practice provisions. 
At least, business can avoid re- 
peating those errors that occurred 
when the chiselers wrote the codes. 

There is a danger at the present 
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time that a few leaders will at- 
tempt to set up some kind of 
blanket solution of all trade prac- 
tice problems. The situation is not 
so simple as that. Anyone who 
has read Mr. Filene’s recent book, 
“Unfair Trade Practices,” will be 
quick to appreciate the truth of 
this statement. 

What is needed today from busi- 
ness is not a flood of plans. Care- 
ful study of the present situation 
and of the reasons for the failures 
in administration of trade practice 
provisions must be made before 
plans can be recommended. 

There are comparatively few 
business men who have analyzed 
this problem in the seriousness that 
it deserves. 

The Committee on Unfair Trade 
Practices in Production and Dis- 
tribution, which is a subcommittee 
of the Business Advisory and 
Planning Council of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is one body 
that has made'a thorough analysis 
of trade practices. 

Outside of this body, however, 
there are very few business men 
who see the problem with a broad 
point of view. It is this broad 
point of view that is so essential 
today. 

Whatever happens to the NRA, 
industry does not want to slip back 
again into dark ages of business 
practice. The codes doubtless have 
fallen far short of realizing what 
progressive business men 
they would realize in the cleaning 
up of bad trade practices. 

The codes, however, have by no 
means been absolute failures, In 
the last year and a half business 
has taken a measured step forward 
in handling unfair trade practices. 
me ground gained should not be 
ost. 

That is why it is of such great 
importance that business put trade 
practice provisions under a most 
searching scrutiny. 

+ + + 
Plews, Vice-President, Cuneo 

D. E. Plews has been appointed vice- 
president of The Cuneo Press, Inc., 
Chicago. He has been on the executive 
and sales staff of the organization for 
many years and is relinquishing his 
present duties as sa manager in or- 
der to concentrate entirely on special 


sales work. George W. Rue succeeds 
Mr. Plews as sales manager. 
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The country is 


Which Wa 
Mr. President? °tt of the fed. 
* The assurance 


comes from the very highest au- 
thority. Ladies and gentlemen: the 
President of the United States. 

If confidence is to spread from 
coast to coast, it must flow from 
some lofty eminence; and if this 
confidence that flows from the 
White House were confidence un- 
diluted by doubt, then every busi- 
ness man in this broad land would 
be reached by it, and would par- 
take of it; and the next morning 
the Depression would be over. 

But through the stream of confi- 
dence there runs a thread of some- 
thing darker—something that looks 
like uncertainty. 

From the White House last 
week came the news that in the 
wrestling match between private 
assets and private liabilities, assets 
once more are on top. 

The President let it be known 
that he believed prices ought to go 
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higher and that his Administration 
would continue on its course to 
help raise them. How high would 
they be allowed to go? Well, if 
they went “through the roof,” the 
Government would resort to dollar- 
value manipulation to control them, 

And what about this money 
manipulation? Reporters at the 
press conference were reflecting 
the puzzlement of many business 
communities when they asked about 
the dollar; for what is done about 
the dollar will determine what can 
be done about prices. And upon 
prices today hang many commit- 
ments, including commitments in 
sales and in advertising. 

Summarizing his ideas, Mr, 
Roosevelt answered that he had no 
immediate plans for further manip- 
ulation of the dollar’s gold content, 
but conceded that this factor might 
enter the general problem some- 
time in the remote future. And 
such an answer, as even loyal New 
Dealers concede, seems clothed in 
vagueness. 

There are other uncertainties. 
But some of these relate to phases 
of Government-industry relation- 
ship that already have been dis- 
cussed or experienced. 

But to Americans, currency ad- 
justment, involving as it does the 
threat of inflation, is new and 
therefore looked upon with trepi- 
dation. 

The President has likened him- 
self to a football quarterback. 
Every play he has called, he says, 
has been dictated by the immediate 
circumstances. But there are those 
among the key men of business 
who feel that the Administration's 
strategy would realize no harm 
from at least a slight admixture of 
continuity, 

Upon so vital a question as 
money policy, those of us in the 
stands would feel more comfort- 
able if our quarterback would in- 
dicate, more definitely, which goal 
he is aiming at. 
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Il Lear A disturbing 
We'll | r truth, unearthed 
and Like It! by. persons: whe 
are bringing pressure to bear on 
the new Federal Communications 

issi is that Americans 


But—and here hope dawns. 
We're all to be educated; and we'll 
get our education whether we like 
it or not—and right smack in the 
ears. 

To cram us with erudition, how- 
ever, will be a mighty big job—so 
big, in fact, that, by estimate, it 
will require 25 per cent of the 
broadcasting time of the broadcast- 
ing industry. 

Wholly sympathetic with any 
movement that will pump learning 

the masses—if the masses 
need it—the broadcasters 


If Education is to take over one- 
quarter of the broadcasting hours, 
which hours will Education like 

? That is to say, which hours 


Already, the broadcasters have 
been disseminating information that 
they believed was educational, Al- 
ready—to cite. one example—they 
are engaged in the uphill under- 
taking of teaching us listeners why 
good music is good. Already, to 


example, they have 
to good literature. 
enough the broad- 
believed that broad- 
could be educational, 
it was paid for by 


cite another 


even though 
sponsors, 
And really, the question is of 
general interest. Instead of sym- 
phony, would the FCC, upon tak- 
ing over ethereal schooling, give us 
he glee club of Siwash College? 
Would education include a course 
in what, euphemistically, might be 
alled Government—this to the end 
at we might become more inti- 
ately acquainted with the high 
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ideals of the Sausage-Measuring 
Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce? 

There are angles in the matter 
that are funny. And there are 
other angles that look suspiciously 
like the jutting, ill-fitting corners 
of some slightly cracked social 
theory. 


A. B.C. Phil Thomson, 
Week president of The 
Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, last week wrote to 
Printers’ INK as a charter mem- 
ber of that association asking us 
to be sure to attend the twentieth 
convention which convenes in Chi- 
cago today. 

“The success of this undertak- 
ing,” Mr. Thomson said, “will be 
emphasized at the convention. And 
as one who has contributed to make 
possible that success, in behalf of 
the officers I extend to you a spe- 
cial invitation to be present.” 

Very well, Phil; we shall be 
there—just as we have been at 
each and every one of the nineteen 
A. B. C. conventions preceding this 
one. We were going anyway; but 
thank you for your letter just- the 
same. 

The annual A. B. C. convention 
has come to be an established in- 
stitution in advertising. For one 
thing, it is Chicago’s pride and joy 
in that it draws to that city each 
October many of the country’s 
leading advertisers, agents and 
publishers, These men sit in seri- 
ous conclave for two days and go 
into the most meticulous detail in 
considering ways and means of 
adding to the quality of circulation 
and making sure that the advertiser 
is getting what he is paying for. 

It is of particular timeliness this 
year because, to quote Mr. Thom- 
son, it “stands out as a striking 
example of the effective regulation 
of an industry by its own members 
in their own as well as the public’s 
interest,” 
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As a result of this meeting, it is 
to be hoped that advertisers will 
take the bureau a little more seri- 
ously. Here is an organization for 
advertisers which has done and is 
doing a distinct service for them, 
but which is given only lukewarm 
support by them. Publishers pay 
most of the expense and allow the 
advertisers to dominate the board 
of directors. This is right and 
proper. But it does seem as if 
more advertisers should at least be- 
come members. 


Paging — is one of 

e times when 
Wes Schuyler we feel pretty 
low about advertising. It long has 
seemed too bad that the practition- 
ers of this department of manage- 
ment can’t seem to learn how to 
predict results. 

At an advertising round-table, an 
advertising man with an unholy 
motive in his heart will display two 
advertisements. “Which of these,” 
he will ask his listeners, “pulled 
the better ?” 

Five listeners will say : “The one 
on the right.” 

“And that,” the fellow up by the 
big easel will say, “is where every- 
body guesses wrong, It was the one 
on the left. But that merely proves, 
you see, that in advertising no pre- 
diction is safe.” 

And here’s why we're sad and 
humiliated : 

Up at Cornell, right now, they’re 
receiving applications for a one- 
day course of instruction in how to 
determine the sex of baby chicks. 
A bulletin from the valued New 
York State Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics in Co-opera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Co-operative Agricul- 
tural Extension, Acts of May 8 
and June 14, 1914, assures us that 
“those who attend have a chance 
to see how it is done, and continued 
practice will bring efficiency.” 

From the same authoritative 


source, we learn about the youth. 
ful Wesley Schuyler, of Syracuse 
who is uncannily gifted in fore. 
casting egg-production. As we un. 
derstand the matter, this amazing 
young seer can look at a peeping 
puff-ball and say: 

“This one’s a female. And, u- 
less something happens to canse 
her to cease publication before her 
time, she'll lay, in her career, 1,304 
nice, brown eggs.” 

Shall this sort of thing continue? 
Shall advertising be thus shame- 
fully outdone? Upon the belief 
that surely such prognasticational 
talents can be transferred to other 
fields, we call upon America’s most 
progressive advertising agency to 
bring Wes Schuyler down from 
Syracuse and turn him loose. 


Wisdom, Aged 
in the Wood 


in the process of stabilization. We 
must realize that its well-being 
and the well-being of every individ 
ual in it depends, first, upon the 
good-will we generate among the 
public, from which we draw our 
livelihood. Our industry can move 
forward only as it merits the pub- 
lic’s confidence, .. . 

“I look forward to the time 
when every producer will choose 
the wise course and refrain from 
putting out nondescript brands oi 
one kind or another—a practice 
that, in effect, is nothing more 
than selling the same product to 
different people at different prices.” 

Is there a better work-a-day 
text for any industry? Is there a 
surer route to redemption for 
those enterprises that have of- 
fended against decency and fair 
dealing ? 

And whence the text? Inter- 
estingly enough, it’s out of an ad- 
dress by Frank R. Schwengle, 
vice-president of the Seagran- 
Distillers Corporation. Selah! And 
even Prosit! 
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Rural and Farm Publication; 


Commercial Advertising Linage for September 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising) 





Monthlies 1934 1934 
1934 1934 1933 Pages Lines 

Pages Lines Lines Farmer & Farm, 

Country Gentleman. 39 26,297 19,119 Stock & Home 
California Citrograph 22 14,848 10,846 Minnesota Edition 13,101 
Capper’s Farmer .. 22 14,675 14,692 Dakotas-Mont. Ed. 9,974 
Progressive Farmer Local Zone Adv.. 7,530 
& Southern Ruralist Ohio Farmer 12,736 


Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 13,855 11,237 Nebraska Farmer .. 12,716 
Carolinas-Virginia Local Zone Adv.. 6,477 


Edition ....... 13,298 12,914 Average 6 Editions 13,824 
Texas Edition .. 11,891 12,962 Dakota Farmer ... 12,302 
Miss, Valley Ed.. 11,828 11,280 Prairie Farmer 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed. .. 11,618 10,428 Illinois Edition . 12,152 
All Editions .... 9,145 9,807 Indiana Edition . 9,339 
Average 5 Editions 17 12,498 11,764 Washington Farmer 16 °11,874 

Successful Farming. 11,800 13,834 Michigan Farmer . 11,802 

Country Home .... 9,872 10,157 Wis. Agriculturist & 

South. Agriculturist 7,852 9,031 Farmer 10,283 

Western Farm Life 5,771 3,964 Oregon Farmer ... 13 *10,006 

Southern Planter .. 5,728 5,710 ‘Idaho Farmer .... *9,885 

Farm Journal .... 4,807 3,948 New Eng. Homestead 12 8,566 
Missouri Ruralist . 10 ‘*7,440 

2,848 2,943 Kansas Farmer, Mail 

Breeder’s Gazette... 2,083 *3,291 *7,251 

Bureau Farmer .. 2 682 1,981 


Wyoming Stockman- 


*Two Issues. 
*Aug. & Sept. issues combined. 


Semi-Monthlies Weeklies 
Arizona Producer . 17 13,385 6,800 (S Issues) 
ae See Pacific Rural Press 26 19,866 


Stockman ....... 16 11,797 10,943 
Farm & Ranch ... 15 11,321 13,871 
Montana Farmer .. 11 8,596 7,289 
Hoard’s Dairyman,11 7,705 8,981 
Utah Farmer 6,165 6,939 
Missouri Farmer .. 5,821 6,221 Farm Newspapers 
Arkansas Farmer .. 4,796 2,432 @ Baan) 

tOne Issue. 


Dairymen’s League 
3 1,998 
tFour Issues. 


Kansas City Weekly 


Bi-Weeklies Missouri Edition. 12,978 
(3 Issues) Kansas Edition .. 12,936 
Wallaces’ Farmer & Ark.-Okla. Edition 12,908 
Iowa Homestead. 27 21,032 23,832 Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 26 20,681 *6,623 
Amer. Agriculturist 27 19,829 9,960 Friday Edition . 5,879 
Local Zone Adv.. 5 3,642 5,006 Tuesday Edition. 5,796 
California Cultivator 22 16,669 14,592 *Five Issues. 
Rural New Yorker 21 16,172 10,443 (Figures compiled by Advertising 
Pennsylvania Farmer 20 15,732 9,882 Record Company) 
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Through the open door of the Dairymen’s League News, you 
998 1, can pass to a market where buying power is increasing and 
confidence is returning. The substantial dairy farm families 
of the New York Milk Shed have money to spend. 
' Monthly milk checks assure steady income. At this season, 
-— the sale of cash crops—potatoes, cabbage, fruit, ete.—provides 
additional purchasing power. 
Since dairying is he main source of revenue of Dairymen’s 
League News readers, they naturally think first of products 
inn which are advertised in their own paper. Are these readers think- 
ro ing of your product? If not, you are missing an opportunity. 
“ PDaiRyMEN's LEAGUE News 
879 *2, NEW YORK AGO 
"796, 11 W. 42nd Street 10 So. LaSalle Street 
R. L. Culver, Bus. Mgr, J. A. Meyer 
ivertising Tel. PEnn. 6-4760 Tel, Franklin 1429 
) “The Dairy Paper of the New York Milk Shed” 














The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





DD to the list of prominent 
copy writers none other than 
Alfred E. Smith. His copy was 
not a patched up testimonial for 
some product he has never used 
or, perhaps, only dimly heard of. 


portunity is provided certain dog 
foods because these do not contain 
horse meat . perhaps not real. 
izing that according to the U. §, 
Department of Agriculture fig. 
ures horse meat contains 30 per 


In New York news- 
papers last week, the 
Governor made an ap- 
peal to his fellow New 
Yorkers to see their 
own city. It was, of 
course, no coincidence 
that Alfred E. Smith, 
president, Empire State, 
Inc., should recommend 
that the best place to 
see the city was from 
the observation tower of 
the Empire State Build- 
ing. 
The Schoolmaster 
knows there will be 
some question in the 
minds of skeptical ad- 
vertising men whether 
Mr. Smith wrote the 
copy or just signed 
something that was 
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written for him. 

At the risk of being 
wrong and without 
making a telephone call, 
which would imme- 
diately dig up the cor- 
rect answer, the School- 
master has as a guess 
that not only did the Governor 
write the copy but also, that he 
re-wrote it and re-wrote it just like 
any good copy writer. 

. . . 


The Schoolmaster somewhat 
apologeticallly reprints the follow- 
ing note from Emil Brisacher of 
Emil Brisacher and Staff, San 
Francisco: 

“It isn’t often that the Little 
Schoolmaster is caught out of line, 
but your recent discussion on dog 
food reveals quite a misconception. 

“You emphasize the fact that a 
grand and glorious advertising op- 
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Git 


Suriae stare. te 


cent more food value than dod 
beef. Certain hospitals in Fran 
at the present time are servi 
their convalescent patients ho 
meat instead of beef for this r 
son. ; 

“It’s true that most of us 
America have an aversion to ¢aj 
ing horse meat in preference 
cow meat, regardless of the add 
tional food value, but horse me 
butcher shops do exist in t 
United States for human consum! 
tion and are umiversal in ma 
foreign countries. After all, ho 
ever, the important thing is th 
106 
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our canine friends are not both- 
ered by such prejudices and are 
primarily interested in what tastes 
good and keeps them feeling fit. 
“The fact that Calo Dog Food, 
made by the California Animal 
Products Company, according to 
most surveys, is among the best 

throughout. the United 

indicates that dog food 
owners could tell the Little School- 
master quite a lot about the most 
beneficial food.” 


bast that their products contain 
no horse meat. 

Incidentally, Mr. Brisacher’s let- 
ler suggests an excellent advertis- 
ing angle for those makers of pet 
food who do use horse meat as 
lan ingredient, 

. - 

In 1923 the Periodical Publish- 
ers Association made a study of 
00 trade-marks. The total num- 
br of companies represented by 


he worst depression in the country’s 
istory. 

Of the remaining 259 companies, 
forty-four have been sold or merged 
nto other companies. Of these 
iorty-four trade-marks of 
hirty-six are still actively in use. 

These facts are outlined in the 
mtroduction of “Nationally Estab- 
ished Trade-Marks,” just pub- 
ished by the association, 

The report as a whole is a splen- 
did endorsement of the value of 
hdvertising in maintaining national 
ade-marks. While, of course, the 
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Accessible to Philadelphia's 
stores, theatres and business 
offices ... Modern in make-up 
and management. . . Service 
that bows gracefully to 
the whims of those it serves 
... And the appeal of 
less than “top” hotel rates. 


Single Rooms 
trem $3 


Dowdle fooms 
from $500 


JF RALAKLI 


CHESTNUT AND NINTH STS., PHILADELPHIA 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
The Largest Unit in the United Hotels Chain 


Want to Buy 


A Real Advertising 


Sign Business? 


RCA, Standard Oil, Brown 
Shoe, U.S. Lines, and many 
other National advertisers 
already sold; Patented in- 
door, outdoor motion adver- 
tising business. Full details 
given serious inquiries. 


“G,” Box 269, Printers’ Ink 
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Sales Promotion 
Assistant 


wanted by 


one of the leaders 
in the building industry 


Here is an excellent opportunity 
for a young man of ability to 
grow into a position of responsi- 
bility. Must be capable of tak- 
ing complete charge of the sales 
promotion department, plan 
campaigns, organize follow-up 
details, make market analyses, 
and arouse the interest and 
enthusiasm of the department. 
Give complete details of your 
experience, age and salary re- 
quirements in your first letter. 
Write to **H,’? Box 270, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Well Known Firm of 


Food Products wants 


. MANAGER 


with thorough knowledge of 
prietary brand articles and 
stuffs. Must have good commer- 
cial and advertising = Agr and 
ability to supervise staff. Adequate 
salary now and chance to build 
big -future. 

Send full particulars of your busi- 
mess experience and references. 


Address “J,” Box 271, Printers’ Ink. 
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report is prepared primarily 

propaganda for magazine adverti 
ing, it has a wide interest for 

advertisers because of its reprodyg 
tions of trade-marks reproduce 
and the interesting conclusions 
drawn from the data gathered, 

The Schoolmaster would like 
quote two significant paragraphs 
from one of the  introducto 
chapters of the report. Thesd 
paragraphs are worth the carefy 
consideration of every national ad 
vertiser. 

“The manufacturer of | trade. 
marked advertised products virty- 
ally makes this announcement ty 
the public, “These are my good 
I made them. I have confidence 


or my products, it is easy for you 
to avoid patronizing me. If, 
the other hand, you do like ny 
goods and do wish to give me your 
trade, it is simple for you to & 

yr Thus, this method of distri- 
bution becomes a truly democratic 
process—a genuine referendum with 
the consuming public as the sok 
judge 

“Each year there are about 12,00 
new trade-marks registered—19 
showed the highest point with 
15,749, while 1933 with 9,613 
the lowest in thirteen vears. Eves 
after eliminating those not used of 
goods of general consumption an( 
those that are sectional only it ij 


trade-marks.” 


A member of the Class suggest 
that there might be more larg 
orders booked at this time, if 
ufacturers extended to small 
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wilers the privilege of ordering 
heir supplies as usual but to be 
jelivered in. smaller shipments, as 
wanted, and still hold the big 
quantity price. 

One distributor who had been 
in the habit of ordering bottles by 
the hundred gross was refused the 
same price on ten gross. He had 
been forced to take smaller quar- 
ters which did not permit of stor- 
ing the large quantity. All his 
printed matter and long-standing 
prices to the consumer were based 
on buying the bottles at the hun- 
dred gross price which the manu- 


shipments. Prices to the consumer 
could not be increased under pres- 
ent conditions and an old business 
was discontinued. 


From Pearl Violette Metzelthin, 
director of the research division, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, the 
Class has received a folder issued 
by the company. 

The interesting feature of this 
folder is that it advertises other 
products as much as it does Loose- 


particular Sunshine and Edgemont 
products go best with certain types 
of food. 

Any housewife who will keep 
this list before her will be sure 
that she will always be serving the 
most appetizing crackers in addi- 
tion to the other food on her menu. 


It has often been maintained that 
plentiful footwork on the part of 
salesmen is the most resultful 
method of increasing sales. In the 
pages of “Agency Items,” official 
magazine of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Co., the Schoolmaster 
recently came across another ex- 
ample of the success of this prac- 
tice. 

In this case the nine-year record 
of star salesman David A. Freed- 
man was cited. During that period 
he had sold $9,302,705 worth of 
insurance—almost entirely the re- 
sult of cold canvass calls. But 
even more interesting than the 
total figures is. the way they are 
divided over the years. 

Under the short article outlining 
Mr. Freedman’s: record, appeared 





Successful publisher is now in position to 
manage unsuccessful publications; or con- 
solidate with or buy publications requir- 
ing experienced, economical control. 
Box 988, Printers’ Ink. 

HELP WANTED 


Artist for Southern Agency 
Must be versatile, good on layouts, letter- 
ing and finished art. Give Gall enpapienae 
and ay in first a, i = 
possible engrav roofs of work. 
Address Bow 991, Printers’ Ink. 
WANTED—Young man, 21 to 25, resi- 
dent of New York City, to represent 
Chicago publisher. State education, ad- 
vertising experience, other qualifications 
ry ted. Ex it oppor- 
tunity to advance working under pub- 
i Will give preference to young 
man with agency experience. Address: 
Box 989, Printers’ Ink. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


9578 Words — Deliberately Selected, 
qains P| the faults, foibles = 
etishes advertising gencion—Sape er 
with some ested remedies. ritten 
boldly out of 35 years of experience. 
Handsomely printed in paper cover. 
Title: “It Is to Laugh”—price 40 cents 
postpaid. Not sent on approval but 
money back if not satisfied. n't order 
if you think advertising practice is too 
sacred to discuss as freely as engineering 
or should never be reformed except under 
ressure. S. Roland Hall, 118 Pierce St., 
ton, Pa. 

POSITIONS WANTED 
APPRENTICE, 22; experienced news- 
paper reporter and makeup man, nifty 
word-slinger, seeks advertising oppor- 
poate. Salary no object. x 
992, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—SALES PROMOTION 
Eighteen years’ agency, publication, di- 
rect-mail and departmental ex ence ; 
10 years last position; successful record; 
Christian; married. Box 987, P. I. 
ART DIRECTOR 

Artist—wide experience, wishes connec- 
tion with agency or publication, part 
time basis—New York City only. 
Box 986, Printers’ Ink. 

Junior Executive — seeks change — 
at present employed large advertising 
agency fourteen years. Complete charge 
production, traffic and production_pur- 
chasing. Young, capable, reliable. Finest 
credentials. Box 993, Printers’ Ink. 


999, P. 1.—IS Your Man... 
For General Sales Promotion, Prac 
tical, ca e, analytic, resourceful, ener- 
getic. Create “follow thru” sales pro- 
gram while developing force. Broad ex- 
perience. Single, 28, college man, em- 
ployed.. Write 999. 
COPY THAT SELLS 

Al ractical advertising man offers 
on tok words but ideas and salesman- 


shi; in and layout. Box 
990, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


sibility is as- 
or any omission. 


No res 
sumed 


Atlantic Monthly 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W. ......... 


Baltimore Sun 

Benjamin Franklin Hotel 

Boone Organization, Rodney E. .. 
Boston Herald-Traveler 

Bridgeport Post-Telegram 


88 
Buffalo Times 52-53 


Business Opportunity ““G,” Box 269 107 
Chicago Daily News 

Chicago Tribune 

Christian Science Monitor 

Classified Advertisements 

Comic Weekly 

Crowell Publishing Co. 


Dairymen’s League News 
Detroit Free Press 
Detroit News 


Erie Litho. & Printing Co. ........ 
Esquire 76-77 


Farmer—Farm, Stock & Home 
Francis Press, Charles 


Gihhons, Ltd.< J. Js... 2002000000200 108 
Gill Glass & Fixture Co. 


Hastings & Co. 

Help Wanted “H,” Box 270 

Help Wanted “J,” Box 271 108 
Home News (Bronx & Manhattan) 84 


Indianapolis News 
Iron 


Literary Digest 
Los Angeles Times 


Milwaukee Journal 


National Geographic Magazine 
Nation’s Business 

New Yorker 

New York Times 


Packer of Florida, Inc. ........... 
Philadelphia Inquirer 

Pictorial Review 

Printing Products Corp. .......... 
Progressive Farmer 


ee ae 10 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 8-9 


Spical Binding Co. ........ccces03 95 


Advertising rates : Page, $185; half page, $67.50; 
uarter page, $33.75 ; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
ified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 
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a chart in which his sales werd 
divided into two groups. Fro 
July, 1925 to January, 1930—pre 
depression period—he underwrote 
$4,988,964 worth of insurance 
From January, 1930 to July, 1934 
—depression period—his volume 
amounted to $4,313,741. These fig 
ures show that his sales during the 
so-called lean years fell very little 
below a record that was remark. 
able even in good times. 

The Schoolmaster thinks that 
substituting factual evidence of 
this type for the conventional sale 
pep talk is the best kind of psy 
chology. If one man, without re 
sorting to the exploitation of 
friendship or “pull” of any sort, 
can compile the remarkable record 
that Mr. Freedman has, it must be 
an inspiration to every salesman to 
invest in a new pair of shoes and 
go to work. Pep talks may have 
their uses, but it should be re- 
membered occasionally that sales- 
men, and executives for that mat- 
ter, are most interested in increased 
sales, with or without the good 
old college spirit. 


ee oe 


G. F. McClelland 


IONEER in commercial broad- 

casting, George F. McClelland 
died at New York on October 12 
by his own hand. He had 
been head of the Broadcasting 
Stations Corporation which he or- 
ganized about a year ago, following 
his resignation as vice-president oi 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, where he also had been as- 
sistant to the president. 

Mr. McClelland, who was in his 
thirty-ninth year, had been engaged 
in commercial broadcasting since 
its inception. He is credited with 
having been radio’s first successful 
salesman of time on the air whe 
with WEAF in 1922, 

Before entering radio work, he 


ct. 18, 19; 


At any 
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was for eight years assistant see # 


retary of the Association of Na 
tional Advertisers. . 
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6 OMETHING! 


t happens repeatedly. People tell us that they 

low our advertising with interest. They have 

¢ re-fitin mind sooner or later to get in touch with us 

:mabout their printing. And very often they do this 
sry thing, and then we are all happier. 


But how do we know how many excellent pros- 
pects there are, right in New York City. who 
make this excellent resolution, and then just 


F procrastinate? So many of us are human. 
2 
broad At any rate, we dedicate this advertisement to 
-iclland those lingerers on the path of dalliance who siill 
e haifremain outside the fold. 
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MEDALLION 3-3500 


| CHARLES sieiecapetie PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVI 
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MORE COVERAGE 
THAN ANY 

OTHER CHICAGO 

DAILY NEWSPAPER 
DELIVERS 


sh nr 


Total Net Paid Daily Circulation 
" during official Six Months Period 
Ended March 31 1934 779000 and 


DAILY CIRCULATION IN 
CHICAGO AND SUBURBS ALONE 


NOW IN EXCESS OF 


800,000 
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